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FOREWORD 

The CEC Project on Professional Standards has involved approximately 700 
people in the development and refinement of the standards which constitute this document. 
Educators of exceptional children tlmoughout the coimtry have served on subcommittees 
which developed working papers or have paiilcipated in their development by correspon- 
dence. They have met at one or more of five conferences — one national and four 
regional— to consider the standards needed in the field in light of today’s needs and 
circumstances. At the regional conferences they also considered implementation of the 
standards. A report on implementation based on records of these discussions will be 
forthcoming. 

CEC's professional standards activities are not intended to result in program 
accreditation or teacher certification by the Council. The document will, however, be 
available to official, organizations which are concerned with accreditation and certifica- 
tion and will serve as a guide for the review of preparation programs and qualifications 
of personnel. 

The standard} as developed are viewed as the minimum safe operation at this 
time. Although they are not ideal, for a significant proportion of those concerned they 
do represent a challenge and a goal to be reached. 

This document, df necessity, reflects the present status of special education. The 
dynamic nature of the profession demands, however, that the Council engage in continu- 
ing study of professional standards. Professional standards must be constantly under re- 
view anu subject to change as time and circumstances Indicate. As stated by Frances P. 
Connor in the foreword to the document discussed at the regional conferences, it is fully 
expected that these standards will permit and invite new perspective. It is possible that 
from studies of commonalities and differences among the specializations, new categories 
will arise, ^preaches to teacher education will be modified, pupil ass^nment will be 
quite different, and laboratory tested instructional patterns will emerge. 

Grateful appreciation is extended to members of the Professional Standards Com- 
mittee who guided the activities of the Project on Professional Standards and to the hun- 
dreds of people who contributed to development of these standards. 



Frank W. Doyle, Chairman 
Professional Standards Committee 
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PARTONZt INTRODUCnON 



1. BACKQROUND AND PROCEDURES 

Est&blishing and maintaining professional standards for personnel in the education 
of exceptional children is the responsibility of all individuals ard professional groups 
associated with special education. These include professional organizations such as The 
Council for Exceptional Children, the U.S. Office of Education, the instructional and 
certification units of state education agencies, local school systems and other public and 
private educational facilities, teacher preparation institutions, regional and national 
accrediting associations, and the professional individual himself. 

Professional standards grow out of the unified goals and activities of individuals 
competent within their field(s). Members of a professional organization or of a combi- 
nation of professional organizations identify competencies and develop standards for 
themselves. The legal or extralegal application cf the standards through certification 
and/or accreditation may or may not be a function of the professional organization, CEO, 
for example, does not see its current involvement in professional standards as ^.xtending 
to application through certification and accreditation. It is hoped, however, that standards 
developed as a result of CEC activities will be circulated and used by those organizations 
which are concerned with certification and accreditation. 

The federal government through the U. S. Office of Education has an increasing in- 
direct influence on standards through its varioi’s support programs. In addition, the 
effect on standards of the office's consultative and resource services to local school sys- 
tems and state education agencies, as well as to colleges and universities, cannot be 
minimized in view of the purview possible from a national level. 

State education agencies affect professional standards in three ways. The appro- 
priate unit of instruction and curriculum is concerned with the competencies of profes- 
sional practitioners and with contributing to the development of these competencies. State 
education agencies exercise the legal function of certification of educators working in 
public schools. Recognition of flexibility in patterns and modes of preparation is indicated 
by increasing acceptance of candidates recommended by accredited institutions as having 
fulfilled basic certification requirements. Additionally, state education agencies may be 
involved to some degree in accreditation activities. 

The local schools, whether public or private, are necessarily and vitally concerned 
with professional standards and competencies. Through their selection practices and 
continuing education programs, they play a role in the evaluation and refinement of 
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patterns of preparation. 



Colleges and universities are cognizant of the need for continued attention to the 
selection and organization of content and experiences to provide the most appropriate and 
effective programs in special education. Regional and national accrediting associations 
fulfill their role through the application of standards developed by the professional body to 
the program of a specific institution. 

Basic to all these activities is the professional commitment of the individual himself. 
Council Activities 



CEC's present sustained activity in the area of professional standards was initiated 
in 1960 throu^ preliminary contacts with various organizations and individuals regarding 
the development and implementation of standards. This interest resulted in the selection 
of professional standards as the theme for the CEC convention of 1961. Following the 
convention, the CEC Executive Committee appointed the Professional Standards Steering 
Committee, llie latter committee arranged for the writing of several papers in the vari- 
ous areas of exceptionality. These papers were the subject of major meetings at the CEC 
convention of 1962. 

Subsequently, the Professional Staidards Steering Committee recommended that a 
special ta*o-year project be initiated and that a CEC staff member be assigned specific 
and major responsibility for this project. The Board of Governors directed that such a 
project be undertaken if financing could be secured, since the Council was not in a position 
to underwrite the total cost. The American Foundation for the Blind, the National 
Association for Retarded Children, the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
and the United Cerebral Palsy Association joined the Council in financing the project. In 
May, 1964, Carolyn King assumed responsibility for directing the project. 

Among the major objectives of the project, as stated in the prospectus, are; 

1. To analyze previous efforts and to redefine the existing situation and needs. 

2. To develop standards that can be adapted for use by appropriate organizations 
in the accreditation of professional education programs, the certification of 
personnel, the development of employment standards, and for other purposes. 

3. To establish ways of communicating standards, when developed, to appropriate 
organizations. 

4. To determine ways in which CEC and other interested organizations may con- 
tinue the development and application of standards as future needs may indicate. 

The present statement . This document is the outgrowth of a series of project 
activities which include: 

1. Development of working papers and discussion questions by leading educators in 
the various areas of exceptionality who usually met for several days on one or 
more occasions. 

2. A national conference held in Washington, D. C. , May 6-8, 1965, attended by 
125 participants who discussed general issues in special education and con- 
sidered woricing papers and Issues prepared for the particular areas. 

3. Four regional conferences at which pertloipants considered the report based on 
discussion at the Washington Conference and questions pertaining to the imple- 
mentation of standards. The conference held In Newark on October 8 and 9, 
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1965, was attended by 150 people; in Chicago on November 5 and 6, 
1965, by 174 people; in San Francisco on November 19 and 20, 1965, 
by 118 people; and in Atlanta on December 3 and 4, 1965, by 131 
people. 



Forty-six persons partic^ated in the development of the original working papers, in 
addition to those who participated by correspondence. Discussing the interim statements 
at the five conferences were 698 participants. (The names of these persons are available, 
iq)on request, from Coimcil Headquarters.) 

Following the Washington Conference, an Editorial Committee (Jean Hebeler, 
Chairman; James McCarthy; and Geraldine Scholl) met v/ith the project director to revise 
the origin^ document on the basis of conference recommendations and to prepare reports 
based on discussion groiq) proceedings. Following the regional conferences, the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee met to revise the Washington Conference report on the basis 
of recommendations from regional conference participants. 



Records of the regional conference discussions on implementation of standards will 
form the basis for a forthcoming report. 

Conference participants . To determine Washington Conference participants, the 
members of the CEC Executive Committee and the Professional Standards Committee were 
adced to nominate people who, in their opinions, could make a contribution in this area. 
Nominees were then ranlced by mensbers of the two committees to determine those persons 
to be invited. Members of the CEC Executive Committee and the Professional Standards 
Committee were also invited to attend, and organizations and agencies with an interest in 
exceptional children and/or professional standards for educators were invited to send 
representatives to the conference . (The organizations sending representatives are listed 
in the Appendix^ In attendance were representatives of programs preparing teachers of 
exceptional children; state and local education agencies and facilities (public and private); 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (specifically the Office of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration, and the National Institute of Mental Health); 
TinHnnni accrediting organizations; and other professional and voluntary organizations. 

hivlted to arrange for representation at one of the regional conferences were: 
presidents of CEC chapters, branches, and federations; administrators of special educa- 
tion in state education agencies; admlnistratore of teacher education and certification in 
state education agencies; administrators of programs preparing teachers of exceptional 
children; administrators of The Elemen^ry and Secondary Education Act of 1965; mental 
retardation coordinators; antl*i)overty coordinators; and administrators of 

regional and national accrediting agencies, hi addition, presidents of CSC divisions and 
administrators of professional and voluntary agencies concerned with exceptional children 
and youth were invited to send representatives to each of the four conferences. Persons 
representing programs preparing teachers of exceptional children were given the oppor- 
tunity to invito general educators from their Institutions. Also invited to attend one of die 
conferences were members of the CEC Executive Committee, Board of Governors, and 
Professional Standards Committee; randomly selected administrators of local special 



Conference orf?»n<i«»tion. A containing discussion matsi*M was maJltd to 

participants prior to conference attendance. Structurally, all five confsreuces were the 
same. Each participant was assigned to one of several groiq)s (the number of groiq)s 
depending on the size of the conference) for simultaneous discussion of general issues In 
special education. Rotation of membership in the groiq)8 permitted broader exchange of 
viewpoints among the partlc^>ants. Each participant was also assigned to a specific gro\q> 
for consideration of standards for a particular area. Assignment to a particular area was 
determined by the participant’s background andlnterests. (The details of conference 



education agencies; and all Washington Conference particUmnts. 
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oirganlzation are available from Council Headquarters iq>on request.) 

Each group had a chairman and recorder. There were also topic editors who 
integrated the recorder’s reports for discxission on the general Issues which were 
discussed by more than one groiQ). 
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2. CERTIFICATION AND ACCREDITATION 



Any discussion of professional standards should include a consideration of both 
certification and accreditation. Certification is granted to individuals regarded as 
qualified to serve in a specific professional role. Certification of special educators may 
come from two sources: a state may establish the minimum standards which an individual 
must meet to be certified to perform a professional role in the public schools within its 
borders; or a professional organization, by admitting to membership or various categories 
of membership those who meet standards of competency, "certifies" that an individual is 
qualified to pursue a professional role. 

"Accreditation, as the term is commonly employed in education, is conferred or 
granted by professional organizations, associations, or institutions, or by an agency of 
the state, and applies only to institutions or programs within institutions" (Mayor, 1965, 
p. 6). Accreditation has also been defined as "the process whereby an organization or 
agency recognizes a college or university or a program of study as having met certain 
predetermined qualifications or standards" (Selden, 1960, p. 6). 

Certification and accreditation assume sound philosophical and objective bases for 
the criteria upon which they are granted. This assumption, however, makes it apparent 
that there is need for validation of existing criteria and a search for presently unrecog- 
nized factors. Consequently, most specific criteria proposed herein have great value as 
hypotheses for validation, modification, and possible rejection and as an incomplete but 
essential basis for decisions on certification and accreditation, given the current state of 
knowledge. 

Certification 

Role of professional organizations . Some professional organizations admit to 
membership o^y those who meet certain academic and/or experience requirements. 
Membership standards developed by a professional organization may then become a point 
of reference for state certification. Since professional organizations tend to set standards 
above the minimum state education agency requirements, these organizations can provide 
the Impetus to raise standards in the various areas of exceptionality. 

CEC has no plans to become a certifying agency. There is a possibility that, in the 
future, some application of professional standards may be made with regard to member- 
ship criteria or levels of membership within the organization. 

Role of the state. The legal responsibility for certification of teachers for positions 
in the public schools within any state rests with the state education agency. In some 
states this certification may be recommended by a college or university, but the state 
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retains legal responsibility for granting certification. 

Relationships among agencies . Certification standards should be developed throu^ 
the joint efforts of the state and local education agencies as the consumers and the 
colleges and universities as the producers of professional personnel. The state educa- 
tion agency should actively seek the advice of appropriate professional organizations in 
the development of certification standards. It should be recognized that the development 
of certification standards is the mutual concern of the schools, the preparation institu- 
tions, and the professional groups concerned with exceptional children. The dynamic 
nature of special education necessitates continuous study to ascertain the current 
relevance of certification requirements and to assure that they remain consonant with 
increments in knowledge and changing philosophies. 

Professional standards recommended to state education pennies for certification 
purposes should reflect the results of evaluation by suitable professional groups of 
reouirements for teacher competency rather than the traditional approach to state 
certification of curricular requirements met by acciimulated credit hours. 

Flexibili^ in certification should be encouraged when e:q)erimental teacher prepa- 
ration programs are in existence, provided the college or universi^ has an accredited 
program and the experimental program is based on a soimd theoretical base with appro- 
priate safeguards. 

Accreditation 



Role of professional organizations. Accreditation standards for preparation programs 
prqperfy originate with a professional body of individuals who are knowledgeable in a 
particular area of special education. This group should establish guidelines to be adapted 
by accrediting agencies. 

Of special significance is the need for communication amcmg professional organi- 
zations, colleges and universities, and state education agencies with regard to formulation 
and acceptance of standards for accreditation. Professional groups may tend to set 
standards unrealistically hi^. A balance needs to be maintained between ideals and reality. 

The accrediting agency. Because of the nature of special education, state activities 
in the field cS accreditation definitely need to be supplemented and undergirded by appro- 
priate accrediting agencies for college and university teacher preparation programs. 
Regional accrediting bodies which concern themselves with an institution's total program 
and a national accrediting bo<ty which is specifically concerned with teacher education 
programs^ both have essential roles to play. 

References 



Mayor, J. R. Accreditation in teacher education, its influence on hitdier education. 
Washington, D. C. : National Commission on Accrediting, 1965. 

Selden, W. K. Accreditation, a struggle over standards In higher education. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 



^The National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education is currently the 
only bo(ty {q>proved by the National Commission on Accrediting for the accreditation of 
teacher education. 
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PART TWO 

THE PREPARATION OP PERSONNEL 

Considered In Part Two are standards for programs preparing teachers 
of soecial education (Chapter 3). Also considered are standards for the preparatlo 
tiacteiJfor particular areas of special education (Chapters 4 through 10). an well as for 
preparation of administrators and supervisors (Chapter 11) and doctoral ° 

(Chanter 12) The standards In Chapter 3 should be considered In conjunction with those 
K?p“paratto of toachors for partloular areas of speolal edaoatloo. Kr^ I'wo. 
peclally Cl^r 4 throng Chapter 11. is Intended for use by official organlzatlone con- 
cerned with certification as well as those responsible for accreditation. 

Attention is given to content areas in the sections concerned with professlo^l 
ooH.pe3es ai*d fey apeolal edooatloo parsoanel. The ooat^t areas 
to bTcoostrued as course titles. Orgaafaatloo of tbe cooteat loto sequential ^ 
wurses is the responsibility of the Individual teacher preparation program, and a variety 

of approaches is possible. 

The standards for teachers in particular areas should not be vlew^M 
soeclflcally for a baccalaureate or for a masters degree, unless so stated for a 
aSa^ The^content areas shown are those considered necessary for adequate P^eparatlra 
of a teacher. The previous preparation and experience of the Individual student ^d the 
organization of the particular teacher preparation institution will determine specific tlm 

schedules. 

The traditional categories of exceptlonaUty serve as the basis for organizing stan^rds 
for the preparation of teachers. This approach is consistent with the current P^^ctlce of 
ortraniziue both the services for these children and the preparation of their teachers i 
S “uSctomutlous au Oiu deaf aud bard of bearlug, tbe »»uun, rcKirded. tbu 

visually handicapped, etc. 

Autononw of each field was encouraged. Persons In a particular area w^e ^ee to 
develop standards which In their opinion would be appropriate for their area. 
documLt is not uniform and reflects the areas' different experiences with 
atanrinrrlR in the oast In addition, some participants felt that particular points should be 
“ItXreS'uri Wbur; pooulfelu. dHu was doue, lu souie lasUiuces. 

thTmaterial duplicates content In an Introductory section or In Chapter 3. 














3. TEACHER EDUCATZOK PROGRAMS 



The institutions of higher learning to which these standards apply are those which 
offer preparation for teachers of exceptional children. Exceptional children are defined 
as those children vrfio have physical, intellectual, communicative, social, or emotional 
deviations to such a degree that curriculum modification and/or special services must 
be provided for them in schools. These exceptional children include, but are not limited 
to, the gifted, deaf and hard of hearii^, visually handicapped, speech handicapped, 
mentally retarded, socially maladjusted, emotionally disturbed, neurologically impaired, 
orthopedically handicapped, those with special health problems, and those who are mul- 
tiply handicapped. The term special education is used in reference to educational programs 
for exceptional children and the preparation of professional and administrative personnel 
for such programs. 

Organization and Administration 

Programs in special education should be a part of the administrative unit generally 
responsible for professional preparation of teachers within the institution. The general 
programs of teacher education should be fully accredited. The special education program 
should be an identifiable and coordinated unit within the institution. 

The total range of resources of the institution should be available, as appropriate, 
to strengthen the special education program. Teaching programs as well as laboratory, 
clinical, and demonstration facilities in medicine, psychology, social work, counseling 
and guidance, and other related fields should be used to strengthen the special education 
program. If programs in these fields are not available on campus, community resources 
should be used. 

The director or coordinator of the special education unit (for example — department 
or division) should be a specialist in the education of exceptional children. He should be 
given the authority, responsibility, and fiscal support necessary to implement the program. 
All specific programs of teacher education should be carefully organized and be approved 
through the institution's normal channels of curriculum and program approval. All of 
the programs should meet ^proval or accreditation standards of the state in which the 
institution is located. 

Extreme care should be exercised in determining readiness of institutions to engage 
in development of programs of preparation for teachers of exceptional children. There 
should be collaborative planning with other colleges and universities of the state, region, 
and nation, and participation in appropriate professional groups to assure sufficient at- 
tention to problems of professional standards and regional planning in teacher education 
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programs. 

student Personnel Programs and Services 

Recruitment and selection of teacher candidates in special education 
continuing attention. In addition to meeting the Institution’s usual st^dar^ fw admissi , 
candidates should be carefully screened by the special education faculty. An 
orientation program should acquaint students with the several areas of special 
and the opportmities and responsibilities involved in the profession of teaching and in 
special education in particular. A continuing program of screening and evaluation should 
assure that only qualified candidates are continued in preparation programs and that 
students develop professional goals and attitudes. 

While potential students in special education should be exposed to exce^ional 
children early in their careers, they should not be required to co^it 
fessionally until later. Flexibility should be maintained so that 
students wishing to do so may enter special education with a minimum of difficulty. 

Faculty 

FuU-time faculty members should have full status a® ®°Ue^ ®taff me^ a^ 
meet all standards for preparation and experience generaUy held by the institution, ^e 
college should promote the professional growth and advancement of the social education 
faculty and offer its members full status regarding tenure and other conditions of em- 

ploymeat. 

A minimum in each special area for which accreditation is sought is one faculty 
member whose major duty is professional education in the special area. Part-time 
faculty members professionally competent in their fields, including teachers in demon- 
SaToCls or 10 local school systems, may otteo be used lo eorlcUog the p^m, 
but at least one full-time faculty person should be on appointment in each area, in add 
tlon to any part-time persons who may be used. 

Faculty members offering professional courses which relate directly to the 
inofmtPHonftl nroeram for children and youth in an area of exceptionality should have had 
l^™S p?e^oo Ld Ued ex^rleoce 1. that area. lostlWooe OBermg ^duate 
tralntog should Lve all necessary facilities for research and employ faculty fully com- 
petent to conduct and supervise research. 

Curricula (For additional information, see chapters dealing with particular areas of 
special education. ) 

A liberal arts education is an essential ingredient in the professional preparation 
of the special educator. This should blend into general professional education and uUi- 
litely teto specialized professional preparation. The extent and kind of general prrfes- 
slonal education will vary with the different areas of exceptionality in accc^ance with 
the amount of subject matter teaching Involved and the level of teaching. There is 
Ita^nrofessional consensus that the preparation of special 

stould include a common core of knowledge related to human learning, child development, 
deferential psychology, language development, skills in psychoeducational procedures 
and remediation, and motor development in children. 

Students in all special fields should have at least introductory knowledge conceding 
characteristics, prevails, educational procedures, research, >^®/f 
for all major categories of exceptional children. In each area of exceptionality for which 
accreditation is sought, there should be provision for at least the following extent or 
experiences: (a) nature, needs, and problems of children with the exceptionality, 
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(b) methods and materials in the education of the particular group of children; (c) history, 
philosophy, and research relevant to the particular field and to exceptional children gen- 
erally; and (d) a broad program of laboratory and field experiences. 

Complete sequences for preparation of teachers should be offered regularly in a 
setting which provides an adequate library as well as adequate opportunities for practica 
and other necessary educational experiences. Summer preparation should be offered only 
in institutions with year-round programs in the particular area(s) of specialization. 

Full-time residence study during undergraduate preparation is essential. A period 
of fml-time residence study is also necessaiy at the postbaccalaureate level for degree 
candidates or for persons who are seeking certification in special education at this level. 

The "shopping around" of nondegree-seeking persons desiring special education certifi- 
cation should be discoursed. An institution cannot assume responsibilily for the pro- 
fessional competence of such persons and should guard against undue mobility by requiring 
that the major portion of preparation be taken in residence before students are recom- 
mended to state agencies as having successfully completed a sequence of courses leading 
to certification. This demands a close woikis relationship between state education 
agencies and teacher preparation institutions. 

Summer preparation has an important place in continuing education and for the 
student in residence during tiie regular academic year. The full-time residence stu^y of 
the person obtaining preservice specialized professional preparation should not, however, 
consist solely of summer preparation. 

The trend to five-year programs is endorsed. As yet, however, there is not 
professional consensus on the patterns such programs will take, nor has the baccalaureate 
level of prepajration been dismissed as a continuing possibility in some areas of special 
educatira. Since no firm data support the superiority of any one pattern, flexibility in 
programing is needed. 

Practical (For additional information, see chapters dealing with particular areas of 
special education. ) 

Contact with children should begin earty in the student's career and continue to 
increase in variety and intensity until the completion of formal preparation. Guided 
observation should constitute the initial contacts. Observations should be followed by 
demonstration and participation as an integral part of theoretical courses. Next should 
come student teaching, characterized by thorou^ supervision from the spaisoring institution. 
In some situations, this may be followed by a period of internship with less supervision 
and more independence and responsibility and often wife the intern paid a portion of a 
professional salary. 

Practica experiences should be preceded by or be concurrent with parallel course- 
work. The student's reactions to these experiences should not be overlo<*ed as a continual 
screening and evaluation device. Practica experiences should include contact with both 
normal and exceptional children, children of varying ages, and children in various edu- 
cational settings. The extent and kind of such contact will vary with the different areas 
of exceptionality 

Student teaching . The program in student teaching should reflect careful and co- 
operative planning among various groiq)s to assure the provision of siq>erlor opportunities 
for preparation. Programs may be established in campus, community, or residential 



^The importance of the practica e;q)eriences is emphasized in the preparation of 
teachers for the mentally retarded, pp. 33-36. 
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settings. The location of the program is less important than the opportunity to work 
in adequate facilities with a master teacher who is quaUiied for this important role. 

The cooperating professional staff (that is, supervisors, principals, and teachers), 
whether on campiis or elsewhere, should be pt^rcelved by the college staff as colleagues 
and associates in the teacher education endeavor and should so regard themselves. The 
cooperating staff must perceive and accept their professional responsibility for assisting 
in the preparation of future teachers of exceptional children. To this end, cooperating 
staff members should be continuously Involved in the Implementation and improvement of 
the entire preparation program. 

The cooperating teacher should have the ability and desire to work with student 
teachers and should evince the professional background and teaching competence neces- 
sary for his role. He should have completed an advanced academic program in his area 
of specialty, should possess any credentials appropriate to his specialty, and should 
have taught for at least two years in the special area in which he is preparing the student. 

Close and continuing guidance should be given the student during his student teach- 
ing experience. This requires that the college supervisor be allocated sufficient time to 
make at least two supervisory visits each month and that he have time and opportunity for 
conferences both on the campus and in the school setting. The student teaching assignment 
requires that the supervisor participate in various ways in the identification of desirable 
teaching situations, in general professional growth programs for the students, and in 
evaluation and Improvement of the total program, as well as in group conferences with 
the student and the cooperating teacher. 

The college supervisor should have the skills and knowledge expected of the co- 
operating teacher. In addition, his responsibilities require knowledges in all areas of 
general and special education and breadth of professional experience. A superior level 
of academic and practical competence is required of the supervisor in his role as gen- 
eral guide and coordinator of the student teaching experience. 

Facilities 

Facilities for preparing teachers of exceptional children should Include: 

1. A library, meeting general accreditation standards, which Includes: 

(a) a broad collection in the ffeld of education and all standard ref- 
erence material, (b) an extensive collection in special education, 
and (c) all standard works in the particular area(s) of specialization. 

2. Adequate curricula materials in education, special education, 
and the particular area(s) of specialization. 

3. Clinical facilities in such fields as medicine (Including appropriate 
special branches), rehabilitation, speech correction, psychology, 
audiology, and remedial Instruction. If not available on the campus , 
such clinical facilities should exist in accessible communities and 
be utilized by the special education department in offering practlca 
experiences. 

4. Community resources. Including day school and residential school 
facilities for children at the preschool, elementary, and secondary 
levels; rehabilitation centers; social case work agencies; and 
diagnostic and treatment agencies. 
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4. BEHAVIORAL EISORDERS^ 



TMdhtr Edaoiilon Programf 

Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers In 
special education appear in Chapter 3. Supplements to these standards with respect to the 
preparation of teachers of children and youth with behavioral disorders appear below. In 
addltton, competencies supplementing the sections on curricula and practica in Chapter 3 
and needed specifically by teachers of children and youth with behavioral disorders are 
developed in the major section entitled Areas of Professional Competence. 



Despite a growing body of knowledge concerning education of children with behavioral 
disorders, the present lack rf certainty predicates flexibility in both training of tethers 
and educational programing for children. The types of children as well as the educ^oim 
settings vary widely. Thou^ special classes are prominent, teacher preparation should 
allow for other patterns of teacher staffed psychoeducational service as well. 



Levd of Preparation 

The standard training sequence that should be anticipated is completion of the fifth 
year or masters degree. Although undergraduate certification programs wiU continue, 
major emr h9»» ^« should be put on complete qualification through an int^ated program 
leading to an advanced degree properly differentiated for work at the preschool, elemen- 
tary, or secondary level and with especial emphasis on practicum where eventual place- 
ment is anticipated. 

Whatever the g^raeral outline of the institutional training sequence, appropriate at- 
tention should be given to individualized program planning for each student. The teacher 
needs to develop unique competence In helping the child adjust to himself and others as 
weU as competence in assisting the child to acquire knowledge and skills. The coinpe- 
teuCT of the candidate con be judged <mly in his role as a teacher, that person who is in 
close, continuous, and positive relationship with the pupil for his development of knowl- 
edge and skills as well as adjustment. 



^Children and youth with behavioral disorders are those who conslst^tly respond 
to life situations In an inappropriate manner as appraised by competent professionals. . 
There is frequently significant damage to the sense of self-esteem. They may be v^- 
iousty desfenated as neurotic, psychotic, or character disordered, and their aberrations 
may range from mild to virtially complete. InablUties may manifest themselves In 
school accomplishment, social relationships, or feelings of self-adequacy and may re- 
sult both from experience and/or biological limitation. 
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Selection of Candidates 

An institution preparing teachers should have a clearly stated philosophy regarding 
special education, the function of liberal education and professional preparaUon, the 
role of the teacher of behavioral disorders, and the process for selection of the special- 
ized teacher. 

Factors to be considered in the selection process are the student's motivation, 
overall personal adequacy, and maturity as well as the inteUectual capacity to foncUon 
as a teacher of disturbed children. The personal, inteUectual, and academic character- 
istics of the prospective teacher should enable him to be educated to make maxim^ 
adjustments for children who are themselves relatively unable to make adjustnaents. It 
is recognized that academic record, tests, scales, biographical material, or isteCTiws 
do not provide a complete basis for final selection, but such material should he collected, 
studied by the admissions committee, and used by the student's advisor. It is recom- 
mended that each individual preparation program opeU out selection and screei^ 
criteria deemed of special importance for the type of teaching envisaged (em]^thic 
potential, sensitivity, humor, ego strength, etc.) and that, where possible, these cri- 
teria be operationally defined and evaluated through research efforts relating to actual 
performance. This is especially important since, at this point, research support is 
lacking for the desirability of any syndrome. 

When there is cause for reasonable doubt, a pretraining practicum can be incor- 
porated in the selection process. Innovative and creative characteristics should not 
sacrificed to the perfunctory and conforming profile. It is anticipated that ^ s^dent s 
potential for growth would be a major concern and that the cultivation of self-insight re- 
garding the personal and professional role would be a planned part of the preparation 
program. 

Finally, since selection is a progressive matter determined by a series of actual 
performances with childr en as well as by preselection, contacts with normal and dteturbed 
children should be initiated early in the preparation sequence. It is recognized that 
placements will vary in class size, types of children, backup support offered, etc., and 
flint: fiiiB must be taken into account in evaluatii^ performance. When a student s in- 
adequate performance indicates unsuitability in the program, the institution shares the 
responsibility of helping him identify a more appropriate professional goal as soon as 
possible. Since the criterion for success is competent functioning on the job, the 
institution should maintain contact with the graduate through the critical first years. 

Evaluation 

Both undergraduate and graduate programs require continuous review and evaluation. 
Built-in processes to accomplish this are a necessary part of quaUty preparation programs. 

Evaluation of students should include pre- and postprogram study of candidates; 
surveys of student's attitudes, personal characteristics, and teaching skills acquired; and 
follow-up evaluations into the first teaching year. Follow-up studies of the teacher's 
performance as well as his evaluation of the preparation program can serve to monitor 
college preparation. 



Ar«u of Profoiiional Compttenoo 

General and Professional Preparation 

Prior to specialization, the teacher should foUow a sequence of general ^er^ edu- 
cation. The usual subject matter preparation and professional education required for 
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regular classroom teachers at the parallel elementary or secondary level Is recommended. 

The teacher of children with behavioral disorders needs to understand normal child 
and adolescent development and to apply appropriate educational methodology even more 
intensely than the regular classroom teacher. Dual preparation may offer opportunities 
for alignment of experiences in such a manner as to reduce both duplication and extensive 
accumulation of hours in professional work. 

The teacher should have the abll% and personality to work with other professional 
staff as a co-equal team member. 

Specialized Professional Preparation 

Educational therapy is accomplished through the teacher's management of Individ- 
ual and classroom behavior, curriculum modification, and teacher-piq)ll relatlorshlps. 

To this end, the following areas suggest the nature and content of specialized training. It 
is anticipated that sequences will be designed to integrate with programs in the local college 
and be guided by job opportunities. 

1. Developmental-dynamic psychology. Etiology, diagnosis, and nature of 
therapeutic interventions for both the disturbed individual child and family 
with clinical pathology; woridng knowledge of psychological procedures and 
interpretation of psychological reports and last reports; learning theory 
and new concepts in behavior modification; the milieu and multi-disciplinary 
teams. Riowledge of normal personality development serves as the base. 

2. The community. Areas of stress in modern society; particular effect of grow- 
ing up in deprived and/or delinquent environment; social values and the illness 
concept; social class and mental illness; community agencies and services. 

3. Group process. Groiq) dynamics, groiq) counseling, ability to control children 
in groups, and leadership roles. 

4. Learning processes. Learning theory applied to instruction of disturbed 
children; specific methods of education and re-education, educational diagnosis, 
and planned remediation; assessment of developmental status with regard to 
visual and auditory perception and discrimination, cognitive processes, mem- 
ory and expressive language, gross motor coordination; techniques developed 
by special practitioners. 

5. Teaching children with behavioral disorders. Teachers' roles in counseling 
and interviewing techniques appropriate in the educational setting with piq)ils, 
parents, and other teachers; curriculum devel(^ment, special teaching method- 
ologies, and classroom procedures; use of dramatics, crafts, music, art, 
dance, etc. ; current issues and research in the field. 

Practicum 

Several principles are important in the student's laboratory experiences. The pro- 
gram should emphasize educational work with disturbed children. Practicum should cover 
a variety of settings, including regular classrooms, which are selected for their hi^ level 
of work, master teachers, and nature of clientele rather than mere accessibility. Practicum 
locations should work in close liaison with the institution. All involved staff should recog- 
nize the need for and welcome the opportunity to engage in the teacher preparation program. 
Institutions should work with cooperating facilities to improve their services and develop 
positive attitudes toward the professional preparation program. The essence of satis- 
factory practicum lies in intense supervision achieved through Individual supervisory 
meetings, case conferences, and seminars; this implies hi^ly trained supervisors. 
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Practicum. should be introduced early and continue throi^h the preparation. Not 
all students, however, need the eame amount or even the same sequence of laboratory 
work, and e^qrerience should not be made an assembly line production. As a consequence 
of individual differences, some students may need a longer, more complex series of 
experiences t han ofliers. Mature students should have the opportunity to progress more 
rapidly. Practicum placement should be at a series of levels ranging from observation 
to full participation and give consideration for both tutorial and groiq) work situations. 
Direct e:q)eriences should be closely coordinated v/ith appropriate courses, seminars, 
and supervision so that the learning potential is maximized. Field placement alone does 
not constitute a total program of preparaticm. 

Core practicum should be offered in special public school classes, classes in 
residential treatment centers, hospitals, training schools, and day care clinic and 
special school programs. Students should also be placed in other situations such as 
clinic settings, tutoring disriq)tive children, summer camps, or recraational work. For 
the advanced students, practicum should be individually planned in order to encourage 
development of specialization; repetition of initial or alreadj' acquired general experience 
is not sufficient. Special attention should be given to developing competency via inter- 
disciplinary collaboration. 
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5. TBX DEA7 AKD HARD OF BBARma 



T«wbar Eduoation Programa 

Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers in 
special education appear in Chapter 3. In the present chapter, professional compe- 
tencies needed specifically by teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children and youth 
are developed to supplement the sections on curricula and practica in Chapter 3 and 
to serve as guides for those organizations concerned with certification and accreditation 

in this area. 



Ar«u of Proftiilonal Comp«tt&o« 

These guidelines for professional standards are concerned with basic areas of 
knowledge and skills considered essential for the professional preparation of teachers 
of deaf and hard of hearing children. In this context, these children may be described 
as those who require special educational ser/ices because of: organic hearing deficit; 
communication disorders related to hearing loss; or language impairment related to 
inabUity to acquire language skills through the usual auditory channels. The recom- 
mendations, while setting forth high but realistic goals commensurate with the 
technologic and scientific knowledge presently available, also provide sufficient 
flexibility in organization to allow teacher preparation institutions to keep pace with 
new knowledge and experimentation in programing. 

As stated in the introduction to Part Two, the content areas presented in the 
guidelines are not to be considered as course titles. It is to be expected that certain 
areas of content logically will precede or be coordinated with others and that not all 
will merit equal emphasis in the program. However, this statement does not presuppose 
a temporaUy ordered plan, nor does it preclude a variety of approaches to the attainment 
of the goals. Organization of the content material into sequential and related courses 
is the responsibility of the individual teacher preparation institution. 

The role of the teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing has been considered in 
relation to today’s educational needs, and the knowledge necessary to meet these ne^s 
is indicated. The teacher must be skilled also in techniques of guidance and counseling 
since he is expected to enable the deaf and hard of hearing child to attain independent 
functioning at maturity and must work closely with parents and various agencies. 

A plan for the development of competencisn and knowledge believed to be essential 
for the preparation of all teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children is outlined with- 
out defining the prior background of the individual student. The followii^ general areas 
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aM identified: general professional preparation for teachers ^ '“'nST 

orw^ation Including core knowledge tor teachers of deaf and hard of hcar^ chllton 
sJSS™ at a sploiflc educationsl level within the Held of the deaf and hard of hearing, 

and piracticuin. 

Although ultimate attainment of these goals wiU inevitably extend beyond a year of 
concentrated training, specific time schedules should depend iqwn the 
ence and preparation of the individual student and upon the organization of the individual 

teacher preparation institution. 

General Professional Preparation 

It is proposed that the curriculum include study in the foUowlng subject 
either concurrentiy with or prior to enrollment in the basic core program for preparation 
TtSchTrsTardeaf and Ld of hearing: psychology; human 
mental health; guidance and counseling; tests and measurem^ts; leamtog y* 
cational technoSgy; language development; and curriculum planning and content. 

Specialized Professio nal Preparation 

I. Core Knowledge 

Professional competence in teaching deaf and hard of hearing ^ 

b*^oad background of appropriate information concerning dea&ess 
characterScs of the deaf chUd and adult. Early severe or 
deprives the individual of the use of the primary channel for learning langu^e, tt 
feSi S The deaf and hard of hearing are required to develop verb^ s«ms 

to^Xther senses, namely the visual, tactual, and kinesthetic systems, a^<ted by 
whatever auditory residual may be used. A system of interpersonal cominunlcation 
be inlttote^as early aa possible to assore a^te £ 

adjustment and mental growth of the deaf chUd. Consequently the ^her of tte deaf 
must draw on many fields for his knowledge: anatomy (structure, function, an 
pathol^ of the auditory-speech system); linguistics (langtmp 

SaTSSrilStSf, iSSftteoS; -»a«oa. aad ooacep. — 
socioloeWiSnority groups and the cultural patterns of the deaf); history (knowledge of 
the profession and the philosophies underlying methodologies ® ^ 

education of the deaf); audiology (techniques of pure tone and ^seBxch 

'.a-'doaudiology); education (development of suitable curricula and metho^logy, res^cn 
in teaching assessment of educational achievement, and preparation and use of au*o- 
g«idaK:e abd coubbeltag (toter-rehtiopb^ of d^ children nt 
various ages and their parents, group dynamics, and vocational counseling). 

A. Information concerning exceptional children other than the deaf and hard of 
hearing 

It is not the intent that this be a course in the education of exceptioi^ 
children per se, but a teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing should be 
aware of problems, both educational and psychological, presented by other 
handicapping conditions. 

B. Historical, philosophical, psychological, and social aspects of the education 
of the deaf and hard of hearing 

Professional competence requires a broad background of appropi^te in- 
formation such as: knowledge of the history of the profession and of ^ 
philosophies that underUe procedures and methodological 
Ldge of the contributions of peripheral fields, such as psychology (techniques 
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of measurement, sensory deprivation, learning, and personality development) , 
speech pathology, and medicine (neurology, otolaryngology, and pediatrics); 
and the ability to evaluate critically these contributions and their implications. 

C. Communication science 

Different degrees and types of deafness restrict the ready input of spoken 
information and thus alter and retard lai^uage growth. Therefore, the 
fundamental focus in the education of deaf and hard of hearing children is on 
language, including the development of syntax and vocabulary which underlie 
ail aspects of receptive and expressive language. The teacher of the deaf 
must be cognizant of the several methodologies used in developing lai^uage 
in deaf and hard of hearing children and demonstrate proficiency in at least 
one method. 

1. Auditory-speech system. An understanding of the structure and 
function of the auditory-speech system is essential to prescribing 
methods for develc^ing speech and language in deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Knowledge of the sensorimotor system(s) involved in the 
comprehension and expression of speech and of the inter-relatedness of 
structure and function among the auditory, visual, and tactual systems 
in the child with deafness is considered basic to the development of 
effective communication and reduction of consequent deficits in the 
overall growth of the child. 

2. Deficiencies in the h»man communication system. Deficiencies within 
the auditory system and concomitant problems in comprehension and 
expression constitute another area of stu(fy because of their direct 
impact on the development of language. Knowledge of techniques and 
practices of audiological assessment, using both pure tone and speech 
stimuli, is basic to understanding pathologies of the auditory system 
and the rehabilitative procedures to be employed. Current and 
emergent knowledge of audition in relation to iype of loss, degree of 
inepairment, the audiometric configura.tion, and the coneponents of the 
defective system are significant in the teaching-learning process of deaf 
children. An understanding of disturbances in the various parts of the 
auditory system and related brain and central nervous system structures 
is a necessary aspect of this area of study. Consideration should be 
given to common and pertinent breakdowns in visual and tactual- 
kinesthetic functions. Observation of various types of auditory and 
speech disabilities and combinations of disabilities should supplement 
the didactic course work. 

3. T.inpiifltic science. An emerging need in the preparation of teachers of 
the deaf and hard of hearing is in the general area of linguistic science. 
Linguistic science and psycholinguistics provide knowledge of the com- 
plex, abstract, and infinite variety of language behavior which contitutes 
the core of the problem of educating deaf children. Exposure to 
linguistic theories is desirable if the teacher is to understand linguistic 
behavior and to take advantage of normative data currently resulting 
from the study of language in both the normal and the lai^uage impaired 
child. Such an introduction includes the neurophysiological and 
psychological-situational factors influencing the acquisition of speech 
and the total language behavior of an individual. This is expected to 
broaden the teacher's understanding of the basic language deficits of 
deaf and hard of hearing children and to serve as a means for under- 
standing the literature and modifying classroom procedures. 
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4. 



Speech science. Much reported research Into speech as a signal 
system has particular significance for the teacher of the deaf and 
hard of hearing who must employ known and new techniques for 
developing communication skills. This includes phonetics, the 
sensorimotor aspects of articulation and phonation, and the psycho- 
acoustical aspects of speech and voice. 



s Amolification systems. Demonstrable profit from the use of hearing 
aids, group and individual, demands that the classroom teacher under- 
stand both the theoretical and the practical aspects of electronic 
hearing aids. Appropriate utilization by those with deafness is in 
direct ratio to the teacher's understanding and knowle^e of hearing 
aids, their characteristics, and their function. Consideration should 
be given to the psychoacoustic aspect of amplified sound along with a 
realistic appraisal of the limitations and advantages of group and 
individual hearing aids as well as the variety of problems arising from 
their use. 



fi T.anmiave reception and expression. Special competencies needed by the 
* ^chTr of deaf and hard g^heari ^children derive from the difficulties 
encountered in initiating the verbal symbol system without normal 
auditory feedback. Preparation of the teacher must include thoroi^ 
and complete understanding of the special means of enabling the child 
to acquire proficiency in receptive and expressive language. Langua^ 
development ic dependent upon the exploitation of residual hearing and 
the establishment of visual thou^t comprehension. The expression of 
th migh t and feeling throu^ speech and written language or manual 
communication requires thorough un^rstandii^ of the inter-relation- 
ehlp of the process involved in langu^e reception and production. 

a Re ceptive verbal language. Preparation for teachers in the use of 
resid^l hearing includeTtaowledge of: the developmental aspects 
of hearing; the relationships between auditory threshold and 
anticipated reception and perception of the speech signal; the 
phonetic power of speech sound^; and theories and principles 
applied to auditory training of deaf and hard of hearing children. 
Requisite skills to be developed include: the provision of auditory 
experience for varying levels of hearlng,under optimal listening 
conditions initially; the appropriate use of auditory equipinent; 
and the development of auditory responses to a variety of stimuli 
but related specifically to language. Consideration also should 
be given to available research reportii^ the effects of: intensive 
and consistent auditory training; self-m.onitorisg; the perception 
of soeech signals; enriched language development; improved 
educational achievement; and early auditory trainii^ in relation 
to ultimate attainment of a functioning auditory modality. 

The visual system is the basic system to which deaf and hard of 
hearing shift for intake of information. Speechreading (lip 
reading) in the preparation program includes knowledge of: 
techniques of initiating language in the home and school throu^ 
very early parent-child communication; speechreading as a 
developing language process; the limitations and conditions m^r 
which it functions effectively; and the relationshty between vision 
and the other sensory systems in the perception of spoken language. 
Inmlicit in this area is the development of skills in: devising 
techniques to improve visual span, retention, and recall; the use of 
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normal artlculatlcm to prevent exaggeration of lip and tongue 
movement and overuse of gesture; and refining the speech- 
reading ability of the matui^ig deaf and hard oFhearlng person. 

A second and most important visual j^jproach to overcoming the 
language deficiencies imposed by deafiiess is reading, which 
requires that the teacher have knowledge of; special means for 
providing growth in reading vocabulary; reading theories and 
practices ensuring comprehension; methods of teaching reading 
at different developmental levels ; the role of dramatization in 
enhancing con^>rehension; and research in reading disabilities. 

The teacher should, therefore, acquire skill in: developing 
understanding of the printed S3rmbcl; providing successful reading 
experience regardless of level; inculcating a desire to read; 
using audiovisual aids to improve visual-mot'jr skills related to 
reading; expanding the child's ejq)erience vicariously; and 
assuring comprehension without confusing the speech or the reading 
function or violating pleasure in the printed S3rmbol. Study of a 
third visual system includes knowledge about manual communi- 
cation for the reception of language, its value and limitations in 
learning language, and research in fingerspelling and the language 
of signs as a reinforcement to the learning of language. 

b. Expressive verbal language. To develop speech in deaf and hard of 
hearing children, the teacher is required to have knowledge of: the 
orthographic systems used; plysiological and psychological 
aspects of initiating and developing oral expressive language; 
feedback mechanisms involved in speech production; methods 
for evaluating speech competency; and research pertaining to 
the development of speech in normal hearing persons as well as 
those with deafness. Throu^ intensive practice the teacher must 
acquire skill in; motivating deaf children to communicate orally; 
providing formal and informal experience for stimulating speech; 
using combinations of sensory systems for reinforcement of 
speech; developing diagnostic teaching techniques; identifying 
defects in rhythm, articulation, and phonation; interpreting 
smiographic tracings and other data as a means of identifying 
speech errors; using corrective procedures for eliciting and 
encouraging jq)pr(^riate responses ; and determining needed 
referral to other specialists for assessment of additional handi- 
cjqjs which may modify speech development. 

The understand!!^ of written ejq)ressive language requires know- 
ledge of; the structure of language and the development of 
competency in sentence formulation; commonly used methods for 
developing written and oral language; procedures for encouraging 
the development of written skills ; and the types of composition 
and their iqjplication to the educational and social needs of the 
deaf and hard of hearing. The teacher should acquire skill in: 
initiating growth in visual self-monitoring; developing a variety 
of expressions with identical meanings; determining errors in 
written language; and applying techniques for developing appro- 
priate concepts. 

Knowledge of and skill in the use of manual communication systems 
as an ejq)ressive language method may be desirable, but is not 
mandatory, for teachers of the deaf to acquire for use with certain 
deaf adults and for teaching purposes in those schools where 
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fingerspelling or the simultaneous method is used in teaching. 

The advantages and disadvantages of such a communication 
system should be objectively conveyed within the course work 
outlined in this total area of communication science. 

Summaiy 

The develc^ment of compensatory systems of communication in the deaf child 
entails the integration of knowledge from many flelds among which are: psychology 
(learning behavior, factors of motivJition, reinforcement, cognition, and concept 
formation); physiology (anatomical and neurological factors influencing communi- 
cation); counseling (counseling and guidance of parents and children, and mental 
health); education (evaluation of curriculum, methods, and research in teachit^; 
assessment of educational achievement; and preparation and use of audiovisual 
material); audiology (evaluation and effective use of residual hearing and amplifi- 
cation systems); and neurology (recognition of disturbances which necessitate 
en^ployment of additional or different techniques in the teaching-learning process 
for children with inq>aired hearing). 

Specialization within the Held of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 

A. Nursery and kindergarten levels 

Nursery and kindejrgarten training for deaf and hard of hearing children 
during the years prior to ordinary school age (from birth throng five) is 
critically important to their physical, mental, social, and emotional growth. 

It is during this period that the bases of language, personality, and funda- 
mental attitudes toward learning are laid. The teacher of these children is 
a special person, sectmd onty to the parent in influencing the early develop- 
ment of the young child's attitudes and feelings. Therefore, the educational 
preparation of the nursery and kindergarten teacher should provide for the 
knowledge and professional skills to enable these children to attain their 
greatest potential. 

In order that the teacher be prepared to create a learning environment that 
will promote the full development of the young child, educational preparation 
should provide a knowledge and understanding of: the growth and development 
of the in fant and child, the normally hearit^, and the deaf and hard of hearing; 
classroom schedules and physical settings that will create an emotional 
climate in which children can mature and develop; social groiq> activities that 
help to modify behavior and create (^portunities and desire for communication; 
the educational value of play; the use of sensory experiences to stimulate 
intellectual growth and foster learning; the variety of materials, equipment, 
and experiences required to provide opportunity for growth and devel<^ment of 
large and small muscles; and experiences and materials that are necessary 
to provide for appropriate language stimulatirai and growth. 

The teacher should be knowledgeable and skilled in planning experiences that 
will provide for the establishment of basic concepts upon wfcich later curricu- 
lum will be based. 

In addition to the competencies indicated in the core program, in which all 
aspects of language are studied and <*served over a wide age range, the 
teacher of this level should have: an understanding of the need for emphasis 
on development of receptive language prior to and in conjunction with expres- 
sive language; knowledge of techniques for the development of speech; 
knowlecfee of paedoaudiology (auditory behavior; the use of amplification and 





auditory stimuli to devele^ awareness of sound, a listening attitude, and 
auditory patterns in growing children); and knowledge of fte development of 
nonverbal reasoning. 

Parental guidance is of major importance at this level. The effectiveness of 
the child's learning depends to a great degree upon the parent's understanding 
of the processes involved in the development of language and communication 
skills and his ability to reinforce such e:5)eriecces in the home community. 
Therefore, the teacher should be equipped to provide educational guidance for 
parents and to make appropriate referrals. 

Elementary level 

Preparation of teachers of deaf and hard of hearing children at the elementary 
school level should include information basic to: the development of cognition; 
the development of oral and written language proficiency; the acquisition of 
factual information relating to basic school subjects; and counseling and guid- 
ance which develop sound attitudes towards self and others. 

Since language is the core of the instructional program, preparation of the 
elementary teacher should include: knowledge of evaluation, implementation, 
and use of current and emerging language systems; competency in providing 
learning situations employing self-discovery, thus establishing appropriate 
feedback systems for independent functioning; skill in utilizing all sensory 
iiy>ut systems (auditory, visual, and tactual) in the developmental process of 
building a language system; knowledge of the relationships between language 
and thought; and skill in manipulating the learning situation to provide for 
acquisition of factual information. 

The teacher should be knowledgeable and skillful in the construction and use 
of manipulative, visual, and auditory aids to reinforce learning in the school 
subject areas, to simplify and clarify the establishment of concepts, and to 
enable each pupil to learn verbally and nonverbally throng structured learning 
intervals. 

The teacher should be skillful in diagnostic teaching and in providing for indi- 
vidualized techniques to con^)ensate for the differences among pupils based on 
prior experience, rate of learning, and other developmental and behavioral 
characteristics. 

In addition to having the competencies indicated in the core program, it is im- 
portant that the teacher be knowledgeable in specific areas of language develop- 
ment at the elementary level including: reading methods for the normal and 
deaf; the essentials of written language; speech development and techniques 
of speech correction including voice production, intonation, and phrasing in re- 
lation to thou^t; the provision of structured e:q>eriences to develt^ skills in 
communicatii^ in a variety of social situations; speechreading; and language 
for mathematics, social studies, science, and other school subjects, including 
vocabulary and constructioiis peculiar to these areas. 

The teacher must be highly competent in developing knowledge and understand - 
in social studies and in the laws of science which influence daTy life, and 
should have knowledge of recent approaches to conceptualizing number and re- 
lationships in the symbol system of mathematics and in its application to every- 
day life. 

The teacher must develop understanding of human behavior and motivation, in- 
cluding knowledge of adolescent psychology, educational guidance, and counsel- 
ing both for the normal and the deaf. Preparation should include such additional 
techniques as the development of proper stiufy habits and the Interpretation of 
medical, psychological, and sociological reports. 

Development of creativity is essential at this level both for purposes of self- 
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realization and as a medium of communication. En^)hasis on the development 
of maturing interests as potential talent to be developed for vocational or 
avoj;atlonal activities may be critical in terms of life goals. 

C. Secondary level 

Some teachers will teach at the secondary level in schools for the deaf; others 
may be employed in educational situations where their primary responsibilities 
may be tutorial in nature in addition to providing specialized instruction in 
the communication skills. Therefore, it is desirable that teachers at the 
secondary level have a major in the particular content area which they ex- 
pect to teach and a minor in a second content area. 

Secondary school teachers of deaf and bard of hearing students should have 
knowledge of the psychological, social, personal, and vocational needs of the 
normally hearing as well as the deaf and hard of hearing adolescent. In 
addition to possessing the competencies Indicated in the core program, these 
teachers should be skillful in developing, correcting, and improving communi- 
cation skills appropriate to this level. Language competency should include 
the ability to guide the deaf student toward the mastery of commimication 
skills, both receptive and expressive, to meet vocational. Instructional, and 
social demands. It is ejqpected that the teacher of secondary deaf students 
will be proficient in English, and it may also be advisable that he be skillful 
in finger spelling and the language of signs. 

D. The muitipiy handicapped child 

Some deaf and hard of hearing children have severe concomitant physical, 
mental, or emotional disabUitles such as orthopedic problems, behavioral 
disorders, impaired vision, mental retardation, or disorders of language 
acquisition due to cerebral dysfunction. To realize their potential, such 
children should receive instruction from teachers who have special prepara- 
tion both in the education of the deaf and hard of hearing and in the area of 
the additional handicap. Opportunity for dual preparation in all of these areas 
is not now available, due to limitations in knowledge and to the absence of 
educational programs to fulfill the practicum requirements. The standards 
outlined below apply to the preparation of teachers of two groxqjs of such mul- 
tiply handicapped children: those with generalized Intellectual retardation 
involving both verbal and nonverbal behavior and those with specific learning 
disorders resulting from cerebral <tysfunction. 

Specialized preparation for the teacher of e d ucable mentally retar d e d 
deaf and hard of hearing, m addition to the core curriculum for the 
deaf and hard of hearing, the prospective teacher of the educable mentally 
retarded deaf and hard of hearing children should acquire the knowledge 
and skills of the teacher of the mentally retarded. This will entail 
intensive stucty of their psychological, social, physiological, neuro- 
logical, and educational deficiencies and characteristics. The teaching 
materials and procedures developed within this field of special education 
must be e3q>lored thorou^y. This involves lE-derstandlng of the 
capacities and limitations of the educable mentally retarded, the setting 
of realistic academic and vocational goals, and the effective use of 
teaching techniques and materials. 

To prepare this special teacher of the deaf and hard of hearing, the use 
of present programs and curricula for the preparation of teachers of 
the mentally retarded is recommended. However, the opportunity 
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must be provided to synthesize this knowledge from the two fields of 
special education and to develop the ability to ad^t and apply this 
informaticm to the child vidio is mentally retarded as well as hearing 
impaired. 

2. Specialized preparation for teachers of children with specific learning 
Hianrders due to cerebral dysfunction. In the population of deaf and 
hard of hearing are a number of children who present problems in 
language acquisition which cannot be explained on the basis of the 
auditory deficiency or generalized intellectual deficit. Among this 
group, the language learning disability may be due to a variety of 
disorders of cerebral function such as disorders of perception (visual, 
kinesthetic, tactual, auditory); of motor behavior (dysarthria, ^s- 
praxia, spasticity); of symbolic reception, retention, recall, 
association, production (aphasia, dyslexia, dysgraphia, djyscalculia). 
In addition to the core curriculum for the deaf, the teacher of these 
multiply handicapped children should acquire the knowledge and skills 
of the teacher of the child with cerebral disfunction. This will entail 
experience in the recognition and evaluation of these various disorders 
and knowledge of their neurological bases. It will require thorou^ 
familiarity with the educational methods and techniques developed in 
the 3eld of speech pathology, particularly the area of aphasia, and in 
the education of the perceptually disordered child. 



m. Practicum 
A. Core 

Broadly defined, practicum encompases all aspects of the teacher preparation 
program which bring students into direct contact with deaf and hard of hearing 
children and adults of varying ages in professional situations to (a) develop 
insist and understanding of the problems involved In the education of deaf 
children and (b) provide a rich background of e:q)erience. 

Four broad areas of experience are defined within the practicum of the teacher 
preparation program: observation, participation, clinical practice, and 
student teaching. 

1. Observation. Observation consists of a variety of experiences destyned 
to develop an understanding of deaf and hard of hearing individuals and 
their educational needs. It Involves knowledge of various facilities, 
services, and settings as well as observations of teaching planned to 
illustrate principles, prccedurea, and techniques associated with 
didactic material; to provide sequential and developmental programs 
with specific classrooms; and to devel<^ an understanding of the inter- 
relation of the subject matter. 

2. Participation. Participation includes experiences providing services 
for deaf and hard of hearing children and adults In home, school, and 
community agencies. This should be under the direction of qualified 
individuals who can assist in evaluation of the experiences. 

3. Clinical practice. Clinical practice is defined as working with an 
individual or individuals carrying out diagnostic evaluations, educational 
assessments, counseling, and tutoring in subject matter and/or com- 
mtmication skills. 

4. Stu»Ient teaching. Student teaching is defined as that experience in 
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which the student assumes the role of the instriKJtor in the classroom situation. 
At this time he is responsible for grotq) instraction, classroom management, 
and lesson and unit planning. Student teachii^ should be at a minimum of two 
educational levels. Two hundred and fifty clock hours is considered the mini- 
mum time for student teaching. This does not include time spent in observa- 
tion, participation, or clinical practice. 

a. Facility(ies). The student teaching should be conducted in a quality 
facility or combination of quality facilities which provide experiences 
with: 

(1) A relatively homogeneous group made possible by a sufficient 
number of children. 

(2) A sequentially ordered curriculum within the program. 

(3) Different educational levels. 

(4) Children with varying abilities. 

(5) A cooperating teacher who is certified in teaching the deaf. 

(6) A s»q)ervising teacher who is a certlfled and experienced teacher 
of the deaf. 

b. Personnel. The responsibilities and duties of the personnel may be 
divided among the university coordinator of the educational pn^p:am, 
school coordinator, and the cooperatii^ teacher. 

(1) The responsibilities of the university coordinator are programii^, 
evaluating, and interpreting the student teaching experience. 

(2) The responsibilities of the school coordinator are serving as an 
avenue of communication between the university program and the 
student teaching facility and interpreting the overall program in 
relation to policies within the school. 

(3) The responsibility of the cooperating teacher Is providing oppor- 
tunity for the student teacher to develop competency In: diag- 
nostic teaching; planning of instruction; use of plans and teaching 
materials; evaluating plans, materials, and instruction; record 
keeping; and reporting to parents. 

B. Specialization in educational areas 

An appropriate amount of the 250 clock hours devoted to student teachii^; should 
be allocated to the level of specialization (nursery and kindergarten, element- 
ary, secondary, and multiply handicapped). 

Resource Materials 

Education of the deaf (A report to the secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare by his 
Advisory Committee on the Education of the Deaf). Reproduced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of the Secretary, Washii^ton, D. C. , 
1385. (For information, the reader should contact the Handicapped Children and 
Youth Section, U. S. Office of Education). 

Mackie, Romaine P. Teachers of children who are deaf. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 
1955, No. 6. Washington, D. C. : Government Printii^ Office, 1956. 

Minimum course requirements to be included in a program for preparation of teachers of 
the deaf in centers meeting the standards approved by the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. In Training Centers for Teachers of the Deaf. 

A brochure published by the American Instructors of the Deaf and the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
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Resource Materials (continued) 

Quigley, S. P. (Editor) Preparation of teachers of the deaf. A report of a national 
conference at Virginia Beach, Virginia, March 15-19, 1964. U.S. Office of 
Education — 35059, Bulletin 1966, No. 8. Washington, D.C.; Government 
Printing Office, 1966. 
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e. TBSGIFTSD 



During the past 15 years, institutions throi^hout the country have become con- 
cerned about the education of the gifted and in a few instances have begun to offer 
preparation sequences for those interested in specialization in this area. This 
development in colleges and universities reflects the gradual growth of differentiated 
educational opportunities developing in the lower schools and the increasing need for 
teachers^ who can woric appropriately with gifted young people. 

The urgency of need for school personnel who understand the learning problems 
of the gifted is apparent. Today’s regular elementary school curriculum is quite 
often inadequate to meet the needs of the gifted child who may eulor school already 
possessed of the skills taught in the primary grades. As the child grows older, the 
problem magnifies rather than diminishes, particularly if the child has had some 
opportunity to learn from snpropriate content. As he leaius at greater speed from 
more complex materials, hiS deviation from the average in performance and interests 
also becomes greater. Unless the curriculum provisions at the primary grade level 
and throu^out subsequent years are adequate, the gifted child may never realize or 
develop his own uniqueness and, as a result, his maximum productivity may not be 
utilized. If the student lacks incentive, he may be prone to achieve more like an 
average child than a gifted one. 

The loss of achievement has the concomitant effect of generalized frustration 
and dissatisfaction which derive from the lack of opportunity to use one's capacities 
in satisfying fashion. On the other hand, if the unique learning needs of the gifted 
individual are adequately met, the natural drive for achievement is likely to remain, 
and his energies will be directed toward meaningtul accomplishment rather than tO/trard 
the completion of unchallenging requirements. 

With adequate educational planning for the gifted in the public schools, untold 
benefits could result. Consistent, sequential programs have been diiiicult to realize 
within the modem structure of mass education. Yet if individualizaticn for the gifted 
occurred consistently throughout the grades, the resulting contributions to humanity 
would be endless. Such individualization depends directly iq)on the availability of 
fully prepared School personnel who understand the gifted and their educational needs. 



^It is recognized that many persons in the schools, and out of the schools as well, 
contribute directly to the education of the gifted. The term teacher should be regarded 
as gener’c, to include many types of teachers and otlier specialists. 
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At present, most of the efforts toward improved teaching for the gifted consist of 
one or two courses at an institution for teacher education, summer courses and work- 
shops, and brief inservice courses. Very few institutions have devel(^d a carefully 
planned program of studies. Atqr such program should develop within certain minimal 
conditions v/hlch are necessary to its success. 



Totobtr Eduoitios Prosnxni 

Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers in 
special education appear in CHiapter 3. Si^^lements to these standards, concerning 
factors In the preparation of teachers of the gifted, appear below. In addition, profes- 
sional competencies needed specifically by teachers of the gifted are develc^ed to 
supplement the sections on curricula and practica in Chapter 3 and constitute a major 
section of this chapter. 

Faculty 

General feculty support and understanding are necessary to the success of any 
spevcial program. Including programs for the preparation of teachers of the gifted. 

Alth ju^ one person should be directly responsible, the program should be viewed 
as multidisciplinary in nature and should recognize and encourage contributions from 
persons outside the college or university community as well. 

B^culty within the institution should support the four conditions listed below as 
necessary to the success of a teacher education program for the gifted. Such suK)ort 
is particular^ vital within the teacher education faculty Itself. There should be: 

1. Knowledge of and sensitivity to the unique characteristics of the gifted; 
support of the need for differentiated educational provisions for the gifted. 

2. Selection of teacher candidates who demonstrate superior knowledge and 
ability and who understand the significance of differential capacities in 
the gifted. 

3. Access to demonstration facilities which provide opportunity for the 
gifted to learn withcui unwarranted restrictions, and thus provide for 
the student trainees an opportunity to observe and understand how the 
gifted can function when given sufficient and appropriate opportunities. 

4. A learning climate within the college or university which exemplifies that 
which is appropriate for learning by the gifted, including faculty members 
actively demonstrating those qualities which are basic to success in 
teaching the gifted; an environment which provides open opportunities for 
learning; individually planned programs which are directed toward pre- 
paring candidates for the specific task of providing differential education 
for the gifted: flexible means for evaluation to determine completion of 
course requirements; opportunities for independent study, demonstration, 
participation in teachii^ and research, discussion of Issues, and Inquiry. 
The learning climate described herein is inqrortant in the preparation of 
all teachers but essential in the preparation of teachers of the gifted. 
Training programs must be kept flexible enou^ to bring in the finest, 
most able, creative teachers. 



Programs 

Assuming t hat these essential conditions are met, the following more specific 
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provisions should be made to assure an appropriate program of studies. 

1. Time and responsibility for program planning and develc^ment should be 
assigned to one person on the faculty. Additicmal persons will be involved 
in teaching, but the coordination of responsibility should be speciHcally 
delegated. This person should have achieved recognition in die Held of 
the gifted and should have a doctoral degree, except in rare circumstances 
where the individual has achieved marked recognition in the Held. 

2. Facilities which provide opportunities for students to work with gifted 
pupils in varied arrangements should be readily accessible. These 
facilities should provide means for observation, demonstration, and 
participation with gifted students as well as for student teaching. Facilities 
should allow for the complete stucfy of gifted individuals and should center 
on differentiated curriculum and varied arrai^ments designed to meet 

the needs of students with varying talents and abilities lather than on pre- 
dominantly administrative arrangements. Students should be given rich 
opportunities for contacts with personnel in and out of school who contribute 
directly to the education of the gifted and in many ways should be made 
aware of flexible, diverse approaches which may be necessary in planning 
appropriate educational experiences for the gifted. 

Selection of Candidates 



Criteria for identification of promising teacher candidates should be established. 
These criteria should be based on specific standards, such as assured performance at 
or b^ond specified levels on graduate aptitude and achievement tests, criteria estab- 
lished throu^ research, and demonstrated interest in teaching the gifted. Early 
identification and orientation of students may occur throu^ coursework taken at under- 
graduate and graduate levels. Students showing promise should be encouraged toward 
further sttxly. 



A;«u of Proftiiional Comp9ttno« 

The student's general preparation program should culminate in hi^ level 
competence in at least one academic area. A good liberal arts and sciences general 
background is necessary. The total program of studies should tend toward the post- 
baccalaureate level and probably will be planned toward the masters degree. 

The teacher-to-be should approach his studies through independent inquiry and 
research insofar as possible. He should have opportunities in his program to stucfy 
some topics in great depth, much as the gifted person whom he teaches would approach 
such stucty. Specialized woiic, predicated on the assumption that the student has a 
sound general background in be^vioral sciences, child development, application of 
learning theory in relation to the gifted, and a consumer's understanding of statistics 
and research methodology, should be planned individually on the basis of need. 

The student should have an understanding of the meaning of exceptionality, not 
only in relation to the gifted, but in relation to all children. This understandii^ shoul''! 
emanate from the study of the literature, case studies, practicum experiences, know- 
ledge of the concepts in measurement of abilities, and demonstrations. 

The student should possess a commitment to differential education for the gifted 
derived from a stuctjr of the literature dealing with the historical roots and precedents of 
educational efforts for the gifted, the psychology and needs of the gifted, and study in 
depth of the growth and develc^ment of the gifted. 



Major emphasis in the program of studies should be given to the understandl^ of 

learning theories, the meaning of hi^er conceptualization processes, qualitative differ- 
ences in levels of thinking, and the development of cognitive, affective, and creative 
abilities. The stu^ of various provisions for the gifted, such as flexible teacter as 
menrteam teachiS. early entrance, grouping, and others, should be app«>ached critically, 
and the concern of the faculty should be the development of an attitude within fte student 
preparing to work v/ith the gifted of willingness to challenge any kin^ 
ch^e them, and to improve them for the sake of the individual pupil. Attention should be 
el^to the guidance and counseling needs of the gifted and their parents. c/ J'® 

gifted face special problems in understanding and developing the potential of their children 
as do parents of any children who have exceptional learning needs. 

The student should be given direct experience with curriculum pl^tag for the 
gifted, including the use of resource materials, stu^ of appropriate methodology, and the 
use of extraschool personnel and facilities. 

From the inception, the program of studies should include intensive obse^ation 
of and participation with gifted children, with an accompanying semi^, 
with children at both elementary and secondary levels. Student teaching with gifte pup , 
under the direction of a hi^ly qualified master teacher, and/or appropriate practicum 
experiences should be included* 

Observation and participation, conceived as a continuing experience 
the program, should provide opportunities to observe and work witt the ^ted in both 
formal and informal situations. The setting within which the teacher candidate learns 
must reflect the best educational environment for the gifted. The usual classroom 
logically rvould be extended, therefore, to include community sponsor contacts, use of 
l^oratories, libraries, facilities, and personnel in the arts — in short, any resource 
meaningful to the learning of the gifted. 

Advanced Preparation 

In all cases, advanced preparation for work with the gifted should be based ^n 
the needs of +he candidates. Programs for counselors, administrators, and supervisory 
personnel will require special provisions but should be b^ed 

delineated in the section above. Special courses and workshops should he planed for 
community resource personnel. Attention in programs for specialiste should b® given 
also to promising innovations, program improvement, and change. Direct experience 
with the^gifted, systematic study and observation of successful educational practices with 
the gifterindependent study, and practicum experiences f 

preSration. The study of pedagogic methods suitable to the gifted, as well as added 
study in content fields, should be emphasized. 

Additional consideration of doctoral preparation in special education appears in 
Chapter 12. 

Certlfloaflon 

Because of the rapid developments in the field and the promise of change ^d improve- 
ment with the added knowledge resulting from activities throughout the country, the e^ecta- 
tioa is that certification standards will be developed in some states. If states 
Zpt certification standards, these standards should reflect the pattern of competenc ^ 
outlined in this document. A period of not less than one academic year of school en^l^- 
ment in teaching the gifted is recommended prior to full certification. Slate depart e 
?>od universities should work together in the development of criteria based upon the con- 
ceptual framework outlined in this document. 
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7. THE MENTALLY RETARDED 
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TMolier Eduofttlon Progrunt 

Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers in 
special education appear in Chapter 3. In this chapter, professional competencies needed 
specifically by teachers of the mentally retarded are developed to supplement the sections 
on curricula and practica in Chapter 3. 



Arttt of ProfOMlontl Compttonoe 

These guidelines for professional standards are concerned with basic areas of 
knowledge and experiences considered essential for the professional preparation of 
teachers of the mentally retarded. They are organized according to the following areas: 

(a) historical, philosophical, and sociocultural foundations; (b) behavioral development: 
growth, maturation, and learning; (c) measurement and evaluation; (d) instruction: 
curriculum — methodology; and (e) practicum: observation, demonstration, participation, 
and student teaching. 

The guidelines should apply to preparation programs for all teachers of the mentally 
retarded. However, teacher education programs should reflect a recognition of both the 
similar and differing special educational needs of educable and trainable mentally retarded 
children. The areas of historical, philosophical, and sociocultural foundations; behavioral 
development; and measurement and evaluation would be similar for teachers of both groups. 
The areas of instruction and practicum should differ in content and emphasis. Similar 
differentiations may be made for the different age levels within these two groups. The 
teacher of the trainable mentally retarded should have methods, curriculum, and practicum 
experiences specifically with trainable retardates, while the teacher of the educable 
mentally retarded should have methods, curriculum, and practicum experiences specifically 
with educable retardates. 

As stated in the introduction to Part Two, the content areas presented should not 
be construed as course titles nor should this statement be regarded as a recommended 
approach for program organization. Additionally, not all areas merit equal emphasis in 
the preparation program. The organization of this and other content material into 
sequential and related courses is the responsibility of the individual teacher preparation 
program. 



Historical. Philosophical, and Sociocultural Foundations 

The prospective teacher of the mentally retarded needs to develop understanding 
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of: (a) the historical and contemporary philosophical and social determinants of public edu- 
cation; (b) the historical and contemporary philosophical and social determinants of public 
educatiCHi as they accommodate provisions for all exceptional children; and (c) the multiple 
aspects of mental retardation as a philosophical, social, psychological, and educational 
problem. 

Preparation programs for teachers of mentally retarded children should emphasize 
the sociological Implications for learning. Reassessment of present special class programs 
and reconstruction of these programs should be considered in view of new knowledge con- 
cerning the nature of culturally disadvantaged children and newer Insights concerning how 
children learn. 

Behavioral Development: Growth. Maturation, and Learning 

The prospective teacher of the mentally retarded must acquire a comprehensive and 
comparative knowledge and understanding of: (a) the principles of child growth and develop- 
ment, including the biological and sociocultural determinants of growth, maturation, and 
leaning; (b) the Implications of various kinds of exceptional development and behavior for 
growth, maturation, and learning and for reciprocal relationshhJs between the exceptional 
person and other members of society; and (c) the multiple implications of the various levels 
of mental retardation with respect to impairment in growth, maturation, and learning and 
with respect to their psycho-social impacf(s) upon the mentally retarded individual, his 
family, and other mem^rs of society. 

Teachers of mentally retarded children need a systematic approach to teachit^ which 
has a strong conceptual base and is consistent with the learning characteristics of these chil- 
dren. The teacher should become the eliciting stimulus in the learning process so that the 
children become participants rather than merely recipients. 

Teachers of the mentally retarded should be able to work effectively with the parents 
of these children. This requires that the teacher have skills in interview techniques and 
interpretation of pi?)ll progress and behavior. 

Measurement and Evaluation 

The prospective teacher of the mentally retarded needs to develop functional com- 
petence in: (a) the use of various formal and informal methods of appraising and communi- 
cating pi^iis* educational status and progress, both in traditional academic areas and in 
other areas of school responsibility, such as screening for identification of children with 
special problems or disabilities In cognitive, motor, sensory, language, social, or emo- 
tional growth; (b) the utilization of various types of clinical data which are relevant to spe- 
cial educational requirements; (c) the utilization of a wide array of data for appraisal and 
educational planning for the mentally retarded; (d) the evaluation of methods and materials 
to dete’unine their effectiveness in meeting the instructional goals; and (e) the utilization 
of and partichjation in research. 

I nstruction; Curriculum — Methodology 

The prospective teacher of the mentally retarded must acquire; (a) the information 
and femlllarlty vdth instructional materials necessary for adaptation and modification of 
curriculum and instruction to the special needs of exceptional children at the elementaiy 
and/or secondaiy levels and (b) the information and skills necessaiy for the development, 
organization, instruction, and evaluation of a comprehensive curriculum content for 
mentally retarded children at designated levels of ability. 

The knowledge of and skill in evaluating and ad^tlng the present and past curricula 
for the mentally retarded, including basic goals , objectives, and content, is essential. It 
should be emphasized that curriculum development and adaptation is a continuous process, 
changing as a function of cultural and sociological conditions, learning characteristics of 
children, and new Imowledge. The teacher should have skill in organizing the curriculum 
for instruction, including the development of meanii^ul and appropriate units of experience. 
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The teacher must be able to setpience the social and occupational emphasis of the curric- 
ulum according to the abilities and chronological ages of the pupils. Such secpiencing 
requires knowle^e and utilization of community resources , including vocational rehabil- 
itation and other agencies. 

The teacher preparation progi^am should provide for the development of skill in 
the systematic use of the various techniques and approaches now available for teaching 
mentally retarded children, including the translation of learning theory to educational 
methodology. Attention should be given to areas of special classroom organization and 
management such as effective grouping for instruction, pupil control techniques, daily 
and in ng -rgngft lesson planning, and scheduling of activities. All school and community 
resources should be employed to provide int^rating, socialization, and lea rnin g experi- 
ences. The teacher should be skilled in the development and/or utilization of appropriate 
learning material, instructional media, and resources. 

Pract^c^^Tnt Observation. Demonstration. Participatioo. and Student Teaching 

The prospective teacher <£ the mentally retarded needs ample oKwrtunity for 
sequentially developed and guided obsei^vation, demonstration, partlcipaiion, and class- 
room teaching with appropriate groups of menially retarded children and, when deemed 
desirable, appropriate groups of other handicapped and norpa^'aMU^ children. 

Observation, demonstratioo. and particip^ion experiences. It is essential that 
the student have ample opportunities for mcteislve observation, demonstration, and par- 
ticipation experiences with retardates of various ability and age levels and in a variety 
of settings. Such formal experiences shall be correlated with coursework retpiirements. 

It is Important that these experiences be sequentially developed and be provided as early 
as possible in the student's teacher preparation program. 

Student teaching experiences . The student teaching experience is intended to pro- 
vide a transition from the theoretical and abstract aspects of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram to the reality of the classroom. The success of a teacher preparation program is 
determined by the effectiveness with which those prepared in such programs provide for 
the educational needs of mentally retarded children. The student teaching program affords 
the preparing institution an opportunity to make some Judgment as to its effectiveness by 
providing for systematic feedback from the cooperating practicum staff. 

A combination of the following factors comprise the context within which the expe- 
riences of the student teacher will crystallize: (a) the bases of cooperation between the 
school system and the college or university, (b) the competence of the cooperating teacher, 
(c) the total program in the cooperating school system, (d) continuous professional guidance, 
(e) adequate college siq)ervl8ion, (f) comprehensive student teaching experiences, and 
(g) continuing evaluation and modification of all aspects of the student teaching program. 

All these need careful examination individually and in combination to assure the best ap- 
proximation of an optimal learning setting for the student teacher. 

Coop**'»'”*<"P' systems. There is increasing agreement among thoughtful educators 
and laymen tfint the community should bear a more direct responsibility in the professional 
preparation of its future teachers. Implementation of the program in teacher ecbicatiou 
depends to a significant degree upon active cooperation between the preparing institution 
and the ultimate employers of its graduates. Nowhere is this more evident than In the 
provision of facilities and personnel for the student teaching assignment. 

The realization of appropriate student teaching e 3 q>eriences is best acMeved throu^ 
substantial, realistic, and responsible participation — imder adequate supervision — in 
classroom situations which are comparable to those in which the students will eventually 
be expected to serve. Attainment of this goal requires that both the college and the 
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community understand and carry out their respective functions, but the responsibility 
for initiating and continuing the search for appropriate community settings rests essen- 
tially with the college. In developing the foundations for such cooperation between college 
and community, there must be taken into account the necessity for the most careful ex- 
ploration and planning, with adequate representation of all parties conceraed: college, 
school system, and community-at-large. 

Furthermore, it is essential that the cooperating professional staff in the com- 
munity be perceived by the college staff as colleagues and associates in the teacher edu- 
cation endeavor and that they so regard themselves. The cooperating staff (that is, super- 
visors, principals, teachers) must perceive and accept their professional responsibility 
for assisting in the preparation of future teachers of mentally retarded children. 

Among the issues on which working agreements must be developed are instructional 
philosophy and theory, principles of supervision, details of ass^nments, remuneration 
to cooperating teachers, delineation of responsibility, and details of evaluation and 
reporting procedures. 

The selection of well qualified cooperating teachers is one of the most critical 
components of the teacher education program. The cooperating teacher's knowledge and 
experience in mental retardation, pedagogy and classroom management, and the formal 
and informal standards of the public school are instrumental in helping the student 
teacher translate prior learning and experience into constructive educational leadership. 
They will influence the direction, rate, and extent to which the student teacher will develop 
and Implement an educational program for the retarded in the years following the student 
teaching experience. It is, therefore. Imperative that careful consideration be given to 
the process of selection. The following criteria are offered as guidelines in this task. 

1 . The cooperating teacher should have demonstrated professional competency, 

as indicated by the approbation of responsible supervisory and administrative 

personnel based on; 

a. Evidence of a relevant educational program for mentally retarded children 
in his classroom. 

b. Evidence of social and academic growth in the classroom. 

c. Evidence of an environment conducive to mental health. 

d. Evidence that the teacher enjoys substantial professional repute among his 
colleagues. 

e. Evidence of the teacher's ability to work with parents and auxiliary services. 

f. Evidence of the teacher's active involvement with relevant professional 
organizations. 

g. Evidence of the cooperating teacher's ability to work with and supervise 
student teachers. 

h. Evidence of consonance between the college's philosophy and that of the 
teacher. 

2. The cooperating teacher should have demonstrated professional competency 

through the achievement of; 

a. Completion of appropriate academic program of preparation for teaching 
the mentally retarded. 

b. Fulfillment of state certification requirements for teaching the mentally 
retarded. 

c. Completion of a minimum of two years of teaching the mentally retarded, 
one at the level for which he is being considered. 

d. Masters degree or equivalent in advanced preparation in the education of 
the mentally retarded. 



Determination of the student teaching assignments must take into f 
not only &e adequacy of the cooperating staff, but also the total program for the menWly 
retarded in the listing programs, including accommodations, facUities and ^pment, 
LTs^cific^turl ofle clSs enrollment, the extent to «hich toe class functio^as an 
totej^l part of the total school program, toe appropriateness of the classr^m Jp^ale, 

Ld toe effectiveness of the class and the total program. As much as possible, 
teaching site should be representative of special classes so that the student teac e 
be able to effect a comfortable and effective transition into his own class. 

nontinuing professional guidance . Provision must be made for helpii^ 
teacher derive ma^um professioniTbenefit from his observations and teaching experi- 

ences. 

Such continuing professional guidance is facilitated by close communication be^een 
the student, the cooperating teacher, and the college supervisor. This commu^catton 
may be achieved through various combinations of conferences and seminars involving 
individual student and cooperating teacher; student and college supervisor; 
college supervisor, and cooperating teacher; college supervisor and cooperating teacher, 
totol grourof student teachers and college supervisor; and total group of student teachers, 
college supervisor, and cooperating teachers and other staff. 

Adcnuate college supervision . The responsibility of the college 
and supervtoton of stuLt teachingactivities is of primary importance, and ^de^te time 
Tc^^ge personnel should be allocated for this purpose. The 

should L Appropriately adjusted with respect to the number of students involved, trave 
distances, and other relevant responsibilities. 



Taking travel time and distance into account, toe college supervisor should be 
responsible L that number of students that will permit close supervision as « ^ 
by toe student teacher. In all likelihood, a semimonthly observation and consultation 

would constitute a minimum. 



The complex nature and comprehensive scope of toe supervisor's task is indicated 
by toe following illustrative assignments. 

1. Instruction in curriculmn and methods for toe mentally retarded. 

2. Participation in toe continuing search for and evaluation of student teaching 
sites and cooperating personnel. 

3. Continuing participation in development and implementation of policies regard- 
ing student teaching. 

4. Continuing role in directing professional growth of toe student through con- 
ferences and seminars. 

5. Responsibility for relating student teaching functions to toe total program of 
professional preparation. 

6. Regular visitation program during the period of student teaching assignment for 
purpose of identifying special needs of toe student teacher. 

7. Planned visits and preparation of progress and final evaluation reports for toe 
student teacher. 



It is essential that toe college supervisor have toe skills and 
by the cooperating teacher. In addition, the nature and scope of hIs responsibilities require 
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breadth of professional experience and knowledges in all areas of general and special 
education, as well as advanced preparation in the field of mental retardation. A superior 
level of academic and practical competence is required of the supervisor who functions 
as general guide and coordinator of the student teaching experience. The following criteria 
are suggested as guidelines in the selection of the supervisor. 

1. Experience as a teacher of the mentally retarded. 

2. Bacl^ound of advanced preparation in special education, including work in 
mental retardation. 

3. Understanding of current problems and practices in educational programs for 
exceptional children. 

4. Evidence of ability to synthesize the vario>is components of the student teach- 
ing program. 

Comprehensive student teaching experiences . A comprehensive student teaching 
ejqperience provides for sequential activities leading from the student's introduction to 
the group to his full responsibility for management of the class. Adequate practicum 
hours and appropriate sequence should be allotted to the student teaching assignment to 
provide maximum benefit from the e;q>erience. Assignments planned on the basis of 
several weeks of continuous placement should observe the calendar and daily schedule 
of the cooperating school. The student teaching assignment should be allocated to the 
final year of preparation so that experiences and learning will be contiguous with his 
first professional assignment. It is recommended that course work taken concurrently 
with the student teaching experience be directly related to the education of the mentally 
retarded. 

These activities v/ould allow sufficient time for observation and study of children, 
for work with individuals and small groiq)s, and for contacts with the children in situations 
other than the home room, such as playground, cafeteria, gymnasium, home, and 
neighborhood. 

The comprehensive student teaching experience introduces the students to the pro- 
fessional role of a facilty member and to the resources available for professional improve-* 
ment and pupil services. 

Continuing evaluation and modification . Continuing success of the student teaching 
program is dependent upon the extent to which there is on-going and systematic evaluation 
and modification of all aspects. This includes complete review of duration and sequence 
of assignment, adequacy of personnel and facilities, effectiveness of supervisory con- 
ferences and seminars, content of the student teaching experiences, and the evaluation of 
the student teacher's performance. This should be accomplished with the cooperation of 
the critic teacher, the school supervisor, principal, student, and college supervisor. 




8. THE PHYSICALLY HANDIOAPPED^ 



It must be recognized that the population very loosely defined as physically 
handicapped Is an extremely heterogeneous group that Includes both simple and rather 
complicated symtomatology. The Individual diagnosis may describe a child who Is In- 
c^acltated only for a short period or one feeing a lifetime of disability and/or depend- 
ence, Between these extremes are gradients of functional abilities and performance 
that place these youngsters In a variety of public or Institutional settings with diverse 
administrative school units. 

There Is also need for understanding the problem of a total range of Intellectual 
abilities coiypled with the problems of limited function. These children may be affected 
by one or more sensory, perceptual, language, and/or emotional problems that In effect 
make their condition multidimensional. Therefore, the problem of educating the teacher 
becomes many faceted, both In terms of the educational problem that Is to be met and In 
terms of the Information that the teacher Is required to have. The ln^)ortance of trans- 
lating knowledge of other academic disciplines Into meanli^ul teacher competencies Is 
evident. To be considered are not only those behavioral sciences such as psychology 
and sociology that help us understand the child and the world In which he lives, but also 
traditional academic subjects such as mathematics, history, and English. Moreover, 
although the more severly physically Involved child may present the most problems, 
there are other handicapped children for whom the stimulus of a creative environment Is 

crucial. 



Tttohtr EdooRttod Pirofrtsit 

Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers in 
special education appear In Chapter 3. Supplements to these standards that are related 
to the preparation of teachers of children and youth who are physically handicapped 
appear below. In addition, competencies needed specifically by these teachers are dis- 
cussed and supplement the sections on curricula and practlca In Chapter 3. 



General Principles 

Several broad principles should be considered In evaluating programs for the prep- 



^feeclflcally to Include children who are medically defined as orthopedlcally handl- 
capped;\ho have other health problems; or who have central nervous system disorders 
that place them within a definition of chronic conditions. 
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aratiOR of teachers of physically handic^ped children. Among these are: 

1. The specialized sequence should include effective preparation and e;q>erience 
as a teacher of normal children. 

2. The institution should offer a comprehensive instructional teacher education 
program in organizational settings where physically handicapped children 
and youth are likely to be educated (for example, special class, day school, 
residential school, hospital, convalescent home, homebound instruction). 

3. Because of the multiple needs of these children, the institution preparing 
teachers in this specialized area should have accredited programs in other 
areas of special education. If the institution does not offer (pportunities 
for study in related special fields, it should require its students to obtain 
these experiences at other accredited institutions. 



Faculty 

While individual institutions will vary in their prerequisite for faculty appointment, 
the doctorate and appropriate professional experience should be a requirement for all 
full-time academic appointments. Part-time appointees should have at least the masters 
degree and three years of successful professional work in the area of instruction. 

In evaluating faculty participation in such activities as research, commu lity ser- 
vice, professional affiliation, teaching, administration, supervision of student teachers, 
and publications, the demonstrated ability in and personal predilection for particular 
areas of academic life should be considered. It is not expected that a faculty member 
could or should sustain a hi^ level of performance in all these areas. 



Atmui cf ProfMilonal Compttenoe 

Since the masters degree is customarily based on 30 to 36 semester hours or its 
equivalent, it is desirable that the complete program be offered within the limits of one 
calendar year. If the degree is not taken in full residence, the program should be planned 
sequentially. 

In planning a curriculum, the following areas should be considered in the develop- 
ment of a sequence for the preparation of teachers. 

General Professional Preparation 

Provisions should be made within the sequence for advanced study to equip the 
educational specialist with a broader based concept of one or more of the following conbsnt 
areas: child development, educational research, history and philosophy of education, 
learning theoiy, and social foundations. 

Specialized Professional Preparation 

• General Preparation in Special Education 

Survey of the education and care of exceptional children and youth 

To include history, philosophy, theory, legal basis, instructional, non- 
instructional, and ancillary services. 
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Psychology of exceptional children and youth 

To include a review of theories, principles, and processes which bear upon 
understanding and management of individuals defined as exceptional. 

Coxnmunity resources 

To include a review of the various kinds of community resources generally 
available to assist in the care and treatment, recreation, counseling and 
guidance for life planning, and placement when necessary. 

Guidance and counseling 

To include an overview of guicbnce and counseling processes and the role 
of the teacher in the total guidance program. 

The family and the exceptional child 

To include an intensive stucfy of the family as a unit in our culture and the 
role of the family members and their interaction with the exceptional child 
ip the home and community. 

• Specific Preparation 

Technical knowledge 

Physical deviations and educational implicati<ms 

To present a bo<fy of knowledge of the relevant physical deviations in terms 
of their effects on the child. To facilitate communication with colleagues 
in other professions. 

Measurement and evaluation 

To develop an understanding of the special problems and processes of 
assessing physically handicapped and/ or other health impaired children. 

Nature and needs of children who are emotionally disturbed 

Nature and needs of children who are mentally retarded 

Nature and needs of children with communicative disorders 

Special methods and curriculum adjustments 

Curriculum planning for the orthopedically handlcaw)ed and/or other health im- 
paired 

To include a survey of the premises, goals, and processes of all curriculum 
areas; interpretations for effective use for children who are orthopedically 
handicapped or other health impaired and who are educated various situ- 
ations; to relate the basic concerns of curriculum development to the needs 
of the children with multiple disabilities. 

Materials and methods of teaching children in various programs 

To understand the methodologies of the curriculum areas in terms of their 
application to children who may be minimally handicapped or multiply handi- 
capped. 

To understand the methods and materials necessary for the effective in- 
struction of the retarded child. 

To include organization for instruction, lee of specialized equipment, record 
keeping, and scheduling. 
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To develop an understanding of tbe appr<^riate modifications of the school 
environment as it pertains to children with learning dimcultles. 



Practlcum 



Programs should afford students <^ortunitIes to e:-£perience the various edu- 
cational and community provisions and accommodations such as femily agencies, 
hospitals, rehabilitation centers, camps, outpatient clinics, group work centers, and 
other similar facilities provided for these children. 

Si^xervlsed internship should be provided in tiie Qrpes of programs in which these 
children are to be found. It is the responsibility of the institution to arrange a program 
of experiences to include day schools, homebound, hospital schools, convalescent homes, 
residential schools, and special class placement. At least two separate placements 
should he provided,exiendingfor not less than a semester. The university should provide 
sufficient supervision. 

Sufficient (^ortunity should be provided for evaluation of the stq)ervi8ed experi- 
ence as well as for conferences with the cooperating teachers. 

Anc<^^”^w experiences. Supervised field visits to various community agencies 
that assist in the diagnosis, placement, counseling, and rehabilitation of children who 
are orthopedicaily handicapped and/ or other health impaired. 
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9. 8PIXOBAMDB1ABIKO 




The primary goal of the school speech and hearing program is to provide effective 
I'emedial or therapeutic services for children with disorders of communication.! This 
goal is reached <hrou^ attainment of several subgoals, by means of specific processes, 
and fay fulfilling certain basic responsibilities. It is important to understand that the 
work of the speech and hearing specialist does not directly involve the instructional 
elements of the program. (The basic responsibilities of the school speech and hearing 
specialist have been defined in two articles in Asha, 1962 and 1964fa.) Also, he is directly 
concerned with children and youth who have communicative disorders rather than with 
those in need of general improvement in speech skills. 

For innviitniw effectiveness, the speech and hearing program must be organized 
and administered efficiently. It also must be planned and carried out in a manner con- 
sistent with the primary goals and functions of the schools. This requires that the 
specialist possess and demonstrate sufficient knowledge of the goals and processes of 
public education to coordinate the speech and hearing program with the total educational 
program of the school. The instructional aspects and the child's special needs, which 
are of particular interest to the specialist, should find mutual reinforcement so that the 
child may profit most readify. 

In addition to the specialist's ability to function within the total school program, 
there must be a mutual awareness 1^ the instructional staff, the administration of the 
school, and the specialists in speech and hearing of the precise contributions that the 
special program is making to the total educational program. The specialist must be 
prepared to take the initiative in clarifying and promoting this awareness. These con- 
tributions may be summarized under two of the major functions of education. The speech 
and hearing specialist provides a program which enables the child to communicate more 
effectively, increase Intelligibility, reduce distractii^ elements of communication, and 
thus improve the primary avenues of learning. Also, to improve communication, it is 
necessary for the specialist to assist the child in devel<^ii^ appropriate attitudes and 
ways of feeling about himself and others which directly relate to the ability to communi- 
cate effectively. These changes in turn have direct bearing upon the effectiveness of 
the child's learning in the total school situation. 

A long-rai^e multilateral cooperative effort will contribute immeasurabfy to an 



!a disorder of communication is present when a child has a deviation in speech or 
hearing to the degree that it draws attention to the manner of speech or interferes with 
the ability to comprehend or formulate speech. 

This discussion is not intended to refer to the teacher of the deaf and hard of bsaring 
whose competencies are discussed on pp. 16-26. 
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effective working environment for the speech and hearing specialist. Included In such^ 
effort should be the school administrator, who needs to assure acceptance of the speech 
and hearing program Into the established curriculum; the representatives of state edu- 
cation agencies, who need to give some direction and consultative assistance to tte local 
program and to the speech and hearing specialist; the faculty of institutions of falser 
education, who need to provide preparation to meet the specific needs of the school s^wh 
and hearing specialist — for example, conducting speech and hearing surveys and sched- 
uling speech correction sessions; and the speech and hearing specialist, himself. 



The certification requirements established by the American Speech and Hearing 
Association provide a basis for assuring cUnical competence. However, they do not 
necessarily assure preparation of the school speech and bearing specialist to meet me 
unique features of a school setting. It Is recommended that school systems employ only 
those speech and hearing specialists who are clinically competent and whose preparatKm 
has also included content and experiences ^ich v;ill enable them to work effectively and 
appropriately in the school program* 



P]f«PiritlonProgr^ 

Standards pertaining to Institutions offering preparation programs for personnel in 
special education appear iu Chapter 3. The speech and hearing specialist prwldes a 
remedial or ffierapeutlc service and does not function as a teacher in the academic or 
Instructional orogram. However, the standards in Chapter 3 would apply except as 
they YYitght need to be qualified in U^t of this basic difference in function. 



Artu dt ProCiMflonil Ooxapttno* 

The 



The speech and hearing specialist should have the technical competence to deal 
appropriately with a wide range of disorders of speech and hearing. The 
requirements established by the American Speech and Hearing Association^^ 1964a), 
effective Jam»ry 1, 1965, provide a basis for assuring competence to function inde- 
peadsntly as a speech pathologist. The following is a summary of the primary elements 
In proparation to meet these requirements. 



Con?>letion of a program involving 60 semester hours of basic and professional 
content. 



275 clodc hours of siqwrvised case contact. 



It is assumed fliat the program of 60 semester hours and the practicum listed 
above will prepare the student adequate^ in the following areas. 



Area A 



1. Psychological and sociological aspects of hunoan development. 

2. Anatomical, physiological, neurological, psychological, and physical 
bases cf speech, hearii^, and language. 

3. Genetic and cultural aspects of speech and langu^ development. 



^ea B 

1. 



Primary Field 

a. Current principles, procedures, techniques, and instrumentation 
used in evaluating the speech, language, and hearii^ of children 

and adults. ^ , 

Various 'qrpes of disorders of speech, language, and hearit^, their 



b. 
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classificatioos, causes, and manifestations. 

c. Principles and remedial procedures used In habllltation and rehabilitation 
for thoep with various disorders of communication. 

d. Relationships among speech, language, and hearing problems, with 
particular concern for the child or adult who presents multiple problems. 

e. Organization and administration of programs designed to provide direct 
service to those with disorders of communication. 

2. Related Fields 

a. Theories of learning and behavior in their application to disorders of 
communication. 

b. Searvlces available from related Reids for those with disorders of 
communication. 

c. Effective use of information obtained from related disciplines about the 
sensory, plQrsical, emotional, social, and/or intellectual status of a 
child or an adult. 

In addition to this professional preparation, the school system can expect certain 
other kinds of knowledge and skills on the part of the specialist. It should be understood 
that some of these may be acquired as a part of the r^ular preparation program for the 
speech pathologist, lliere Is no implicatioa that there should be special activity or a 
course for each of the items listed below. Some or all may permeate several courses 
or programs of experience. The following additional competencies, however, need to 
be assured. 

1. Knowledge of goals, general organization and procedures for achieving these 
goals, and the basic issues in public education. 

2. Knowledge of the school's responsibilities and of how the responsibilities of 
the speech and hearing specialist relate to this broader framewoik. 

3. Awareness of the precise contributions that the speech and hearing program 
makes to the total educational program. 

4. Preparation for participation in activities usually associated with speech and 
hearing programs in the schools — for exanq>le, conferring with parents and 
teachers, conducting speech and hearing surveys, and preparing reports. 

These additional areas of knowledge and experience may be attained in many ways. 
Who should do the teaching and how it should be done should be left as open as possible, 
provided that it can be clearly demonstrated that the goals and needs can be achieved. 



Implementatioa 

Standards and procedures for certifleation should be determined by the Joint efforts 
of the state education agencies and preparation Institutions. Subsequent to such agree- 
ments, the necessary knowledge of the school goals, issut ', and procedures may be 
obtained throu^ carefully selected professional education courses or other courses 
which include ai^ropriate content. Stqpervised practicum in the school situation should 
be provided for an understanding of effective functioning in the schools. 

The problems of accreditation with regard to programs of preparation for the 
school speech and hearing specialist are different from those for areas of special 
education which are concerned with instructional goals and activities. The National 
Commission on Accrediting has recognized the American Speech and Hearii^ Association 
as the iccrediting agency for masters degree programs in this area. 
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10. TEE VISUALLY EAMESOAPPID 



TtUhar Edoottioa Prognmi 



Standards pertaining to institutions offering preparation programs for teachers in 
special education appear in Chapter 3. Supplements to these standards that are related to 
preparation of teachers of visually handicapped children and youth appear below. In addi- 
tion, competencies needed specifically by these teachers are developed in this chapter to 
siQ)plement the sections on curricula and practica in Chapter 3. 



Faculty 



In addition to a minimum of one professionally qualified full-time faculty member 
whose major responsibility is planning and coordinating the total program, full- or part- 
time qualified personnel which must be provided Include eye specialists, supervising or 
demonstration teachers, and mobility specialists. Resource personnel should include 
school social workers, state and local health and welfere staff, medical staff, specialists 
in diagnostic and remedial techniques, psychologists, and specialists in educational re- 
search techniques. B is desirable that specialized courses in the program be taught by 
full-time members of the college staff. 



Facilities and fastructional Materials 



In college laboratory schools or cooperating schools, the student should have access 
to a wide range of the diagnostic. Instructional, evaluation, and vision aids and materials 
which characterize an effectively functioning program for visually handicapped children. A 
broad range of facilities supporting the practicum program is required, such as eye clinics, 
reading clinics, specialized library, medical library, general health service and welfare 
agencies as related to eye health and safety, residential school , a variety of local school 
programs, and low vision aid clinics. 



Artas cC ProfMitoial Coaip«t«ae« 




Teachers of children who are visually handicapped should possess the basic 
attribxrtes and capabilities represented in all good teachers. Among the attributes and 
capabilities stated in Proposed Standards for State Approval of Teacher Ed^t cMiQH (1964) 
are quality scholarship, personal and social fitness, demonstrated leadership or indicated 
potential, and physical and mental health for the tasks to be performed. 



General Professional Preparation 

Teachers of these children, in common with other teachers, should have a basic 
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planned program of preparation in professional education. A sequence of courses in pro- 
fessional education should provide for the following areas (adapted from Proposed Standards 
for State Approval of Teacher Education . 1964) . 

1 . An introduction to the social foundations and the organization of public education 
in the United States. 

2. Knowledge and ability to apply the principles of human growth, development, 
and learning and their appraisal. 

3. Understanding of the purposes, organization, and operation of the school's 
educational program. 

4. Practicum ejqwrlences in regular education (if the student has not had previous 
teaching e^qierience) . 

Specialized Professional Preparation 

General preparation in special education . It is assumed that students in all special 
fields should have at least Introductory knowledge cracerning characteristics, prevalence, 
educational procedures, research, and relevant resources for all major categories of ex- 
ceptional children. 

Specific preparation . The program of specialized preparation in this area should 
Include the following content, fiistitutions of higher education may develop a variety of 
ways in which to provide this along with additicnal content— through practicum e^qierlences, 
seminars, courses, and in other ways. 

1 . The Influence upon children of various .‘ypes and degrees of visual impairments 
(for example, social and emotional characteristics of visually handicapped 
children, significance for education). 

2. The educational implications of eye condit'ons (for examine, anatomy and 
physiology of the aye, fimctional Implicaticns of common visual impairments). 

3. Identification and placement of visually handicapped childran (for example, 
understanding of the teacher's role in screening, educational planning, and 
school programing). 

4. Educational procedures for children who are v.'sually handicapped (for example, 
special instructional techniques, materials preparation, pro^;ram planning, 
adaptations, and modifications). 

5. The teaching of communication skills (for example, reading and writing by 
means of braille and/or print, typing, and listening skill development). 

6. Orientation, mobility, and daily living skills (theoiy and practicum ejq)erlence 
in teaching skills for coping with the environment) . 

7. Educational appraisal and remedial techniques in the basic skill s ibjects (theory 
and practicum experience in teaching and appraising children with learning 
problems, remedial reading, remedial arithmetic, etc.). 

Practicum experiences with visually handicapped children (including; directed 
observation, demonstration, participation, siq>ervised teaching, ano' 
individual case studies of visually handicapped children) . 
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9. Information on local, state, and national resources for the education and 
assistance of children who are visually handicapped. 

Practicum 

Visually handicapped children constitute a diversified group with a wide range of 
individual differences in visual functioning, learning characteristics, and experiential 
background associated with differing social and psyche,' oglcal factors. Teachers prepared 
in this field will be employed in a variety of special education programs and organiza- 
tional patterns in local and residential schools. These diversities create a ne-'d for a 
variety of practical preparatory experiences related to employment objectives, hi some 
Instances, it may be necessary to involve a large geographic area so as to include practicum 
opportunities in a variety of programs. 

The program should make provision for: (a) siQiervised teaching of children with 
varied eye defects and levels of visual functioning and (b) supervised observation of the 
different types of education programs for children and youth who are visually handicapped, 
including day and residential schools. The laboratory eiqierlences program should be 
strengthened, as appropriate, by available college and community resources in such 
disciplines as medicine, psychology, social work, counseling and guidance, and other 
related fields. 



Certifioatton of Teachers of the Visually Handloapped 

Issuance of certificates should be based on completion of approved programs 
rather than on accumulation of scattered courses to meet specific requirements . Graduates 
of preservice college programs approved by a recognized accrediting association according 
to the standards outlined in Chapter 3 and in the foregoing sections of this chapter should 
be recommended for state certification automatically on successful completion of the 
program. 



References 

Proposed standards for state approval of teacher education . 1964. The interim report of 
the Accrediting Standards Revision Committee cf the National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and Certification. A cooperative project of the 
Association and the U.S. Office of Education. For ejqierimental use. (K additional 
information is desired, it is suggested that the reader contact the director of 
teacher education and certification in his state.) 
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U. AD>IXMIBTBATIONAin>SVPlRVZSION 



The superintendent of schools is the chief administrative oMcer of a school district. 
He is responsible for providing appropriate learning experiences for all the children of the 
school district, including those with additional or variant educational needs. In small 
school districts, the superintendent may of necessity assume responsibility for directing 
the special education program. As the size of the district increases and the special 
education program becomes increasingly complex, it usually becomes necessary to del- 
egate authority and responsibility for this aspect of the school program. This extension 
of the stqjerintendency is then charged with the identification of unusual learning needs of 
children and the initiation and expansion of the necessary special education services. 




The organizational structure for the administration of special education varies in 
school systems throu^^iout the United States. There seems to be no single pattern which 
has emerged out of these organizational arrangements, hi the past, persons designated to 
direct the programs of special education have been assigned different titles. These have 
Included such titles as the director or supervisor of special education, coordinator of 
special education, consultant for special education, and assistant superintendent in charge 
of special education. 



I^pecial education has a jurisdictional responsibility for both elementary and secon- 
dary instructional programs, hi addition, it often includes aspects of special services 
and district-wide operational as well as consultative responsibilities. The person who 
heads special education within the school system should have sufficient authority to carry 
out all of the responsibilities encompassed in the line and staff functions outlined later in 
this statement. This means that he should be at such an administrative level as to have 
opportunity to influence policies and develop the procedures by which progress can be 
carried forward. He should have access to and be able to utilize the full range of school 
services. Furthermore, it is Imperative that he be fully prepared as a leader in special 
education and take the initiative in keeping his knowledge and skills upgraded. 



The responsibilities of the administrator of special education will vary with the 
size and type of program, hi some cases, the administrator may have total responsibility 
for the administration and sl^>ervision of all of special education. In others, he may be 
responsible for the administration of special education but may delegate all or part of the 
responsibilities for stqiervision. In these instances, persons with only supervisory re- 
sponsibilities should have the professional competencies required of those in the area(s) 
served. At the state level, the administrator of special education may have total re- 
STonsibility for all of special education and in addition may have direct or indirect respon- 
sibilities for state operated residential and special day school facilities. 



The functions of administrators and supervisors, thou^ conyilementary, are 
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different. We are jtist entering a period when recognition Is given to the need for special- 
ized preparation of such leattership personnel. The trend is given impetus by increased 
school district reorganization, new state legislation encouraging the employment of admin- 
istrative and supervisory personnel , new federal legislation for the preparation of adminis- 
trators and siqjervisors, etc. These have increased the need for a definition of separate 
functions and related competencies of administrative and s»^)ervlsory personnel in special 
education, the certification of such separate positions, and/or the accreditation of institu- 
tions preparing persons for each of these positions. 



Although later it may be possible to differentiate between the specific training 
requirements of special education administrators and supervisors, this initial effort 
attempts to foster leadership preparation of value to the indi v idual who has both adminis-_ 
trative and supervisory assignments. 



PTtptrattoa Progrtmi 



To solve his problems, the administrator calls vqwn his knowledge of education, 
special education, psychology, sociology, political science, economics, the communication 
skills, and other behavior sciences. There is scarcely any field which does not have its 
point of contact with the school administrator's function. 



Since the program of special education is an integral part of the educational effort 
of the community, the administrator of special education must have completed such prepa- 
ration as will give him a broad background in general education. He must have knowledge 
of and appreciation for th^ objectives and operational procedures of the general school 
program. In addition, he must have such advanced preparation as will equip him to meet 
the educational and other school related needs of children with communication disorders, 
with special learning needs, and with behavioral disorders, and to meet newly emerging 
educational needs of children and youth. 



The administrator must acquire the knowledge and skill necessary ' zorry out the 
various functions described in the succeeding sec tion. It will be necessary to organize 
some of the content included in the various areas of professional competence Into formal 
coursework. However, the nature of much of the content is such that it will be essential to 
utilize problem solving seminars, using simulated situations and materials and actual 
problem solving situations through practicum and internships. While the introduction to 
cemtent in such areas as developing a research climate, redirecting pressures toward 
positive action, public relations, etc. , may be included in coursework, the strengthening 
of these understandings wUl come through seminars, practicum, internships, reports and 
professional writings, conferences, and committee responsibilities. 



Broad practical e:qperiences should be included in preparation in view of the differ- 
ing responsibilities of administrators of special education as related to the size of the 
school system, tne stage of development of the special education program, the c h a n g ing 
role of the administrator of special education, whether employment is at the state or local 
level, etc. Since such e:q)eriences may be provided during the practicum and Internship 
periods, it becomes important to distribute them at the state, county, and local levels of 
school organization. 



It is sureested that the preparation program be not less than six years. The Institu- 
tion offering specialized professional preparation in this area should have the program 
necessary to provide the competencies specified in this statement. 



Additional consideration of preparation In this area is found In Chapter 12, Doctoral 
Programs ii> Special Education. 
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Major Arou oS PxdtBoUml Compotoooo 



To determine the content v/hich should be included In a program for the preparation 
of administrators and supervisors of special education, two approaches were combined. 
First, the major administrative and supervisory functions necessary for the effective 
operation of special education programs at either the state or local level were identified. 
Second, the major areas of knowledge necessary to carry out these basic functions 
were considered. 



The following outline presents the resulting 15 areas of knowledge and the various 
administrative and supervisory functions which are dependent upon these knowledges. 

The quality of leadership which implies creative effort as well as efficient performance of 
routine activities should be demonstrated in these functions. It is recognized that this is 
not an exhaustive listing of either areas of knowledge or functions. 



The 15 areas of content are not intended to iafer course titles; neither is the 
outline to be interpreted as a recommendation for the combination of content into course 
organization or sequence. 



Understanding of total educational process 

a. Provide leadership and develop working relationships between regular 
and special education personnel 

b. Philosophy 

(1) Develop a statement of philosophy which reflects the needs o t 
exceptional children and is consistent with that of the total school 
system and acceptable to the commimlty 

(2) Promote understanding and acceptance of this philosophy in the 
school and commimity 

c. Provide for the continuous assessment of the special education needs of 
the piq)il population and supply this Information to administrative officers 
for program planning and ^dgetary purposes 

d. Policies and procedures 

(1) Develop policies and procedures which reflect the philosophy 

(2) Continually evaluate and modify policies aad procedures based on 
new knowledge and changing nee^ 

e. Participate as a member of the total school system 

f . Represent employer at various meetings 



2 . 



b. 

c. 

d. 



Knowledge of school organization and administrative practices 
a. Provide for effective organization and administration of special education 
programs within and among school districts, including cooperative 
arrangements and residential programs where indicated 
Determine class size and case load 
Develop schechsles for special educational personnel 
Enq>loy soimd personnel and office management principles with profes- 
sional or nonprofessional persons 
hisuro effective staff utilization 

Develop procedures for selection and inventory of bodes, equipment, 
supplies, and other iastructtonal materials 
Develop appropriate record and report forms 
Prepare reports to siq>erintend8nit, beard of education, and others 
Develop appropriate publications, brochures, and other materials 



e. 

f. 



g- 

h. 

1. 



3. 



I&owledge of vairious administrative provisions 
a. Provide for continuing placement, replacement, and dismissal 
Provide for ancillary services 

Provide for adequate guidance, placement, and follow-iq> services 



b. 



c. 
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d. Assess transportation needs 

e. Determine best transportation means 

f . Arrange appropriate transportation schedules 

g. Provide necessary personnel to insure safety of children 



4. 



6 . 



Knowledge of fiscal procedures 
a. Maintain Inventories 

Prepare budgets with supportive data 
Develop and process forms and reports 
Administer local budget 
Administer state reimbursement program 
Administer federally funded programr 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



Knowledge of curriculum development and methodology ' 

a. Provide for appropriate methodology of teaching various exception^ chU^en 
Develop appropriate curriculum guides, courses of Instruction, and methods 
Plan for continuous evaluation of and experimentation with curriculum and 
methodology 

Develop publications, brochures, and other materials 
Utilize appropriate resource and consultant help 



b. 

c. 



d. 

e. 



b. 



Knowledge of supervisory practices and theory and techniques of staff development 
a. Identify needs for and conduct inservice training , - , j. i 

Develop channels of communication (for example, staff meetings, Individual 
conferences, "brain storming sessions," and seminars) 

Make recommendatiGns en groiroings and organization for instruction 
Provide for the Improvement of instruction through classroom visitation and 
consultative services to personnel 

Develop appropriate publications, brochures, and other materials 
Develop and implement a state plan for federal programs for preparation of 
professional personnel 



c. 

d. 



e. 

f. 



Knowledge of psychoeducational and other diagnostic procedures 
a. Develop procedures for identifying children for program 
Determine eligibility 
Evaluate piq>U progress 
Refer to appropriate agencies 
hiterpret medical, psychological, and other reports 
Develop appropriate publications, brochures, and other materials 
Maintain appropriate pupil records 

Assist other personnel (teachers, principals, etc.) in techniques for the 
identification of children with special needs 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g> 

h. 



Knowledge of personnel practices 

a. Plan for recruitment, placement, and transfer of teachers 
Assist in evaluating personnel 
Identify persons for promotion possibilities 
Provide consultative service on personnel problems 
Build staff morale 
Maintain personnel records 



b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



Knowledge and utilization of community organizations and resources 

a. Refer to appropriate agencies 

b. Coordinate relationships between special education programs and other related 

agencies , . r * * 

Encourage and assist cooperative planning and development of centers for 

preparation of special education personnel 



c. 
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10. Ability to identify, define, and influence the power structure both v/ithin and outside 

education 

a. Knowledge and techniques in directing groiq> thinking and action 

b. Establish effective working relationships with the various individuals and groiq)s 
with consideration for both stated and unstated principles and purposes 

11. Knowledge of public relations 

a. Carry out a continuous program of community education to professional and lay 
public 

b. Develop appropriate publications, brochures, and other materials 

c. Promote interest and imder standing of special education through speeches, 
publications, news releases, etc, 

d. Establish provision for the interpretation of special programs to parents of 
exceptional children 

8. Establish channels of conmumication between the school and the home 

12. Knowledge of school law and legislative processes and their implementation 

a. Develop rules and regulations to implement special education legislation 

b. Comply with and enforce state standards for program operation and certification 

c. Stimulate the development of needed legislation and work toward accomplishment 
of this legislation 

d. Operate programs as set forth by various school laws 

13. Knowledge of school plant planning and utilization 

a. Plan for initiating and providing appropriate physical environment in coordination 
with total school program 

b. Plan for physical environment and needs of all children and staff 

14. Knowledge of research techniques and procedures 

a. Possess knowledge and ability to apply current research 

b. Conduct and apply the findings of meaningful reseai-ch and studies 

c. Create a research climate 

d. Identify sources and requirements for funding and implementation of research 
projects 

e. Cooperate with universities and other research centers 

15. Knowledge of professional responsibilities to the field 

a. Stimidate interest in special education as a career 

b. Work with preparation centers of various personnel in special education by 
providing practicum ejqjeriences (observation, demonstration, participation, 
student teaching, supervision-administration internship) 

c. Hold membership and participate in appropriate professional organizations 

d. Stimulate local participation, in partnership with others, in the development of 
personnel with administrative and siq>ervisory responsibilities 

e. Evaluate college and university sequences in the preparation of special education 
personnel for certification purposes 




12. doctoral PROffitAMB IN SPSCIALEDUCATlONl 



Many earlier efforts have aided in the formulation of the present statement on 
doctoral programs. Most specifically, however, the present effort has profited f^m 
two papers, one by Kirk (1957) and one by Galla^er (1959). First presented at CEC 
conventions, both were closely related to ongoing professional standards activities 
within CEC* The statement on accreditation standards for university programs de- 
veloped and adopted by the Teacher Education Division of CEC in 1956, which was 
then ad(^ted by the CEC executive committee and filed with the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education, also forms part of the background for the 
present effort* 

Statements of standards may serve two general purposes. The first purpose is 
the specification of minimal levels of operation and resources necessary simply to be 
approved or accredited in a field. This need not imply formal accreditation procedure. 
Indeed, a statement of standards may suggest to some institutions that their pc^ntial 
performance in a field is unlikely to be creditable and thus lead them not to undertake 
a program. Second, such statements should assist and encourage improvement of 
existing programs toward desirable standards. Because so many programs of advanced 
graduate education in special education have developed recently, perhaps th^urrent 
effort should be directed mainly to the in^rovement of existing programs. Thus, the 
present statement (unlike other statements in this document) is framed more in terms 
of desirable rather than minimal standards. It is hoped that the statement will be 
useful to faculties and administrators In institutions having doctoral programs in 
special education as they plan further development of programs. 



Structure and Scope of Doctoral Programs 

The demand for doctoral level preparation in special education comes from a 
variety of needs and sources, but generally one can distinguish two patterns, each 
with various subclassifications. These are: 



^Postdoctoral study and Ed. S. programs are not included in the present state- 
ment. Future efforts should include consideration of preparation at these levels. 



The Doctorate with Emphasis 
Upon Professional Coippeteacies 



The Doctorate with Emphasis 
Upoa Scientific Competeacies 



Administers programs for exceptional 
children in local, state, or national 
agencies. 

Teaches courses and offers supervision in 
university or college programs for prep- 
aration of special teachers and other 
special education personnel. 

Supewlaes educational programs in a spe- 
cial area, such as the mentally retarded 
or deaf. 

Serves as psychoeducational diagnostician. 



Teaches at graduate levei and does research 
in special education. 

Conducts research in field of special edu- 
cation in universities and colleges or in 
other research organizations. 



The general distinction between professional and scientific orientation in doctoral 
programs is familiar. There is growing attention in several fields closely associated 
with special education to needs for differentiation of the two patterns. The differences 
sometimes may be overdrawn, and occasionally status hierarchies are formed with 
relative position depending iq)on perspective. Nevertheless, it does seem Important 
to make this dlstinctimi because the desired prerequisites and some features of prep- 
aration programs are quite different. Some universities limit themselves to only one 
of the two major patterns. It would seem that the professional degree is apprc^riate 
for one pattern and the scientific degree for the other, but present practice is so 
inconsistent tha*, little clarity is likely to be achieved in degree designation for some 
years. 

It is logical to assume that those who obtain doctoral degrees, whether oriented 
professionally or scientifically, will have (a) a core cf studies and e:q)erlences in 
common and (b) a different emphasis or concentration for a part of their program. 

The following scheme and diagram (Figure i) illustrate the general program for the 
doctoral degree as well as different emphases. 

Area 1. It is necessary for all advanced graduate students in special education to 
develop a common core of competencies in the related disciplines of education, sociology, 
speech, and psychology. 

Area 2. It is necessary for ail students to develop a common core of competencies 
which cut across exceptionalities — for example, communication disorders, social 
psychology of the handicapped, psychological theories ai3 applied to deviant children, and 
advanced clinical diagnosis of learning disorders. 

Area 3. It is in this area that a differentiation is made among the specialties^ Those 
desiring to become administrators would concentrate on studies dealing with general ad- 
ministration and with administration of special education programs. The dissertation 
ordinarily would deal with an administrative problem. Individuals interested primarily 
in the preparation of teachers would specialize in an area of interest, such as mental 
retardation. They would, for example, take theoretical and advanced courses and semi- 
nars in the field of mental deficiency. Their independent study and dissertation would 
focus on development of curricula, special instructional material, or teaching methods 
in the area of specialization. 

Individuals who are primarily interested in research in special education mi^t 
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Figure 1 

4 

Areas ia Advanced Graduate Stucfy 
in Special Education^ 










approach their preparation from more than one direction. For example, a program of 
study might require the individual to obtain his Ph. D. in one of the behavioral sciences, 
such as psychology, child development, sociology, or speech science, but with study at 
the level of a minor, or equivalent, in special education. The minor would consist 
mainly of the advanced offerings {under Areas 2 and 3) in special education. Another 
approach, and the one most relevant to the present context, is for a student to take the 
doctoral degree in special education with specialization in research. Individuals would 
necessarily concentrate in Areas 2 and 3 and on further techniques of research in this 
program and possibly minor in one of the academic disciplines, such as child develop- 
ment, psychology, or sociology. The program would be oriented more to theory and 
research than the other programs. 

In view of the expansion of graduate and research preparation in institutions, it 
has become necessary to prepare individuals who can teach advanced graduate courses 
such as listed under Areas 2 and 3, v(dio can advise doctoral students, and vdio can con- 
duct research of their own. Such individuals need doctoral programs which combine 
enq)hasis in research and in some special area of application. 



^The order in which the areas appear does not in^ly sequence. 

^There may be additional fields of specialization which should be considered (for 
example, the psychoeducational clinician and the master teacher), and undoubted^ others 
will emerge in the future. 






Selection and Admission Standards 



It is recommended that flexibility be maintained with respect to background 
characteristics of students admitted to doctoral programs in special education. Unduly 
restrictive admission standards would not be in the best interest of a growing field, 
such as special education, which builds on many areas of behavioral, social, and bio- 
logical sciences, not to mention mathematics and areas of technology. Wide individual 
differences in background among doctoral students bring needed new ingredients to the 
field. Doctoral students whose background shows definite gaps mi^t be permitted to 
meet deficiencies by coui*se work and field experiences during their program of study 
or, in some cases, by an internship at the completion of residence. 

The major prerequisites for a doctoral student in special education are high 
scholastic aptitude and personality attributes of stability, creativity, and productivity. 
The others, such as those which follow, are mechanical standards or guidelines and 
are secondary in importance. In choosing between standards hi^ so that students 
admitted will have a high expectancy for completion of a program with reasonable 
effort and standards low so that many may expect to be screened out, the former may 
be more desirable. Morale of students and faculty is thus improved and preserved, 
and human potential and energy are conserved. 

Academic backgroimd . Desirable is a BA or BS in arts or science (preferably 
in a behavioral or social science) or an undergraduate major in education, including 
special education. 

If the student enters at the postmasters level, it is desirable that the masters 
program be in behavioral or social sciences, education, or special education. For 
those who e;qject to become supervisors, administrators, or college teachers of 
professional courses but do not have undergraduate preparation in special education, 
the program should be focused on one area of exceptionality sufficient for state 
teacher certification and should include an orientation to other areas of 
exceptionality. 

Professional experience . Superior performance as a teacher in his area of 
special education for a minimum of one year is crucial for the student who 
e^qpects to become a supervisor, administrator, or college teacher of professional 
courses. For those more research oriented, one year of field work with exceptional 
children should be required before completion of the program. This could in- 
clude groiq) and clinical teaching and diagnosis in an area of emphasis with 
observations in other areas. 

Scholastic aptitude . Minimum scholastic standards should be commensurate 
with those for doctoral students in disciplines closely related to special education 
at the university on indices such as grade point average, Miller Analogies Test 
scores, and Graduate Record Examination scores. 

Personality attributes . Letters and interviews should be used in the 
evaluation of personality attributes. Information shoild be solicited especially 
from faculty members who have supervised the individual in study at the masters 
level. The first year of postmasters study should concern itself with a con- 
tinued evaluation of the candidate’s ability to pursue advanced work. Full approval 
or discouragement of the student’s plan for study and research shoifld be given 
after substantial observation and involvement In the clinical, research, and 
formal classroom setting. Especially desirable as a measure of future potential 
are indications of high drive and energy level , motivation to high achievement, 
and evidence of professional commitment to the field. 
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For those who have had teaching experience, recommendations from supervisors 
in the schools where the individual has taught are useful. 

The Doctoral Program 

nnration and residency. A doctoral program in the field of special e^c^on woidd 
normally require four academic or three calendar years to complete from the bachelors 
degre? to th^octorate. It is the responsibiUty of the uniyersity and of the student to pre- 
vent extension cf the program to six, seven, or more years. 

In the first year, the masters degree program would be completed. The postams- 
ters program would represent two years of academic experiCTce p^s another 
the completion of the thesis. Such factors as deficiencies and special student n^ or 
toterests may add additional time to the length of the program. A^nimum of 

of continuous fuUtime resident graduate study should be ^Sttito 

benefit of the graduate program lies in the close continued contact of the stodrat ^th 
staff and othe^dents in a learning environment that can only 

Sco conditions. It is also desirable that the student remain ca the campus wnile com- 
pleting his thesis. 

Main r nrogram of studies. A doctoral program in special education should be 
characterized by experiences of a special nature not found at the masters or premasters 
S M^ely ad^ survey courses in various fields of ^ ^s's 

where knowledge is directly related to teacher preparation is no substitute for cow 
and seminars designed to provide the link between the behavioral and W<^gtoal srfences 
and the specific problem areas of special education. It is Intended that offerings to ^ 

nS pS«e 1 bfdistinctiron a doctoral level. It is assumed t^ toteoductory 
survey courses and courses at the teacher preparation level have been taken at bachelors 
and masters levels. 

The key to all types of experiences should be the greater breadth of view 
beyond the narrow confines of the immediate and pressing educ^on^ problems f^ by 
th? special educator. Students to both professional and scientific patterns should have 
experiences such as those illustrated bslow. 

1 study of conceptual models which integrate the various fields cf special 
education as weU as the other components of education. For ex^ple, 
a model of communication theory, cognitive processes, motivational 
resources, or informational processing, etc. , can be applied to nmy 
areas of special education. Such study should be limited to those students 
who are veil beyond the masters level and have had supporting 
courses to psychology, sociology, or other cognate areas which would 
aid them in drawing meaningful implications from theory for research 
and practice to special education. 

2 Opportunities to inte^te knowledge from various basic disciplines ^th 
■ focus on a sfc.gle area of special education. Thus, knowledge from bid- 

ogy, neuroh-J^y, and psychology can be related, for example, to mental 
retardation or to auditory impairment. 

Advanced offerings may include courses, seminars, and practica both directly in 
special education and to such areas as school administration, supervision, rescue 
dS Sn, statistics, measurement, hi^er education, and curriculmn devel^ent, which 
help to support the role the student expects to take to Ms professional career. 







Advanced practicum. One important part of the doctoral program should be the 
provision of practicum experiences which integrate and give greater meaning to the 
academic experiences of the student. For the student who is chiefly concerned with 
professional problems, this might be a clinical practicum with children with special 
learning disorders. This experience would give increased meaning to general learning 
theory taken earlier. It might be a practicum in field survey and evaluation procedures 
for the person interested in administrative problems or a practicum in teaching and 
siQ)ervision of undergraduate students for the potential teacher educator. Foi the person 
specializing in research, opportunities to undertake, with increasing student autonomy, 
small studies which form a natural end link with the dissertation are of crucial importance. 
C^portunities should also be provided for the student to participate in larger studies which 
provide an understanding of programmatic research. These experiences should receive 
primary direction from the special education &culty. 

Fields outside major studies. Breadth of academic background should be provided 
by arranging for the student to complete a minor, or its equivalent, outside his major 
area studies. This purpose would be served by depth studies in one or more such fields 
as sociology, psychology, administrative science, communication theory, mathematics, 
or anthropology. Sucn study outside the majox’ program of studies is considered desirable 
for each program pattern. 

The dissertation. In many ways, the dissertation represents the culmination and 
summation of the postmasters program and should reflect the highest possible standards 
by the criteria of relevance, preciseness of design, and creative thought. Rigor in 
design and preciseness in method is neither a substitute nor an excuse for avoiding 
creative or imaginative thinking. If a choice must be made between experimental rigor 
and inventive e:q)loration, the young and developing field of special education might well 
emphasize the latter. 

The nature of the dissertation should vary according to the basic purpose or goals 
of the student. If he is following a path toward research and/or graduate teaching, the 
dissertation should reflect a broad conceptual orientation and sophisticated methodology 
which indicate an expectation for meaningful postdoctoral research. Thus, whether the 
design is for the testing of a theoretical hypothesis, the inductive building of a theoretical 
orientation, the evaluation of programs, the design of important measuring instruments, 
etc. , it should have importance and application which stretches well beyond the particular 
thesis topic. 

Fbr the person specializing in the professional area, the range of dissertation topics 
can be broader. A student having this orientation might wish to develop curriculum 
materials derived from a theory or model which, when field tested, would represent a 
most important contribution to the field. The description of community power structure 
and its relation to administrative problems in special education could provide a significant 
anal3rtic stu^. 

Faculty Requirements 

Graduate faculty members with apprcpriate preparation are essential to the develop- 
ment and conduct of the programs described above. The graduate staff resources of the 
university should be brought to bear on the doctoral program in appropriate ways. At the 
same time, it is necessary to have graduate faculty members who are specifically con- 
cerned with special education and who work together in teaching, curriculum developmen'., 
student advisement, etc. 

Doctoral programs in this relatively new area should have at least two full-time 
graduate faculty members in each special education field of doctoral specialization. In 
total, the graduate faculty should consist of no less than five members, each with a 






full-time commitment to special education. Toe suggestions contained in the statement 
of The Association of Graduate Schools in the Association of American Universities, and 
The Council of Graduate Schools in the United States on the doctor of philosophy degree 
might well be used as a guideline: 

An appropriate array of specialist professors is hi^ly desirable in order to 
give the doctoral student the stimulation of several points of view and in order 
to stafi the conventional committees which supervise and examine the student. 

Four or five graduate faculty professors in the cubject field, at least, should 
be participants in the doctoral program, and a minimum of up to ten may be 
necessary for larger and more subdivided fields. 
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PART THREE 



COimNUINO PROFESSIONAL GROWTH AND RESPONSIBinTY 



13, CONTDroiNG EDUCATION 



The tremendous growth of special education programs aimed at fitting the excep- 
tional child into the mainstream of public school programs is making increasing demands 
on the sail of the teacher. In addition, the anti dpated explosion of knowledge as a 
result of research activity makes continued study mandatory. In the Ifeht of these 
developments, initial preparation must be viewed as but partial preparation for the 
responsibilities any individual will be called upon to assume in his professional role. 

The objective of continuing education is to keep the educator abreast of current 
developments and to encourage career-long professional growth. A program of continuing 
education assumes that the individual has completed preservice preparation as a special 
education teacher and builds on this preparation. Fulfilling basic certification require- 
ments is considered preservice, not continuing, education. 

Definition 



A serviceable definition of continuing education has been formulated by the National 
Education Association. 

Continuing education is a career-long process of professional growth (National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, 1963, p. 17). 
Continuing education includes Inservice education, but the term as iised here 
means more than formal course work and school district work on curriculum 
and instruction. It includes all activities and efforts which contribute to the 
professional Improvement of the teacher (National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 1963, p. 81). 

Principles for Planning Protframs of Continuing Education 

The following principles are suggested to guide individuals, emplsjying agencies, 
and institutions of hl^ier education in planning programs of continuing education for 



^For purposes of this document, the term employing agency is used rather than 
school <^t«trict or local agency to emphasize that continuing education applies to local 
school districts, state agencies, institutions of higher education, and national govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies providing services to exceptional children. 

^Teacher refers to all professional personnel in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren inciuS^glhose engaged in the instruction of children, administration, supervision, 
teacher education, and research. 
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special educators. They are intended to be neither restrictive nor all-inclusive. 

1. The primary responsibility for continuing educatira resides with the individual 
teacher. He is responsible for planning the program for his professional 
growth on his own initiative, for participating in cooperative planning and 
implementation, and taking advantage of opportunities provided. 

2. A well-designed sequence of professional growth e;q)eriences enhances kno*.-/- 
ledge, skills, understanding, and personal attributes of the individual who 
serves exceptional children. 

3. The continuing education program should be coc^eratively planned by all 
individuals and agencies involved. 

4. The program should consider the needs and interests of the individual and 
the employing agency in relation to the total needs of the specific position 
as well as the experience and the career objectives of the individual. 

5. The program should include a diversity of activities and should utilize a 
variety of professional personnel. Activities might include, for example, the 
following: formal coursework, conferences, workshops, institutes, seminars, 
short courses, independent study, research, professional travel, visits to 
other classrooms or centevs, and practicum e:q>erlences. Professional 
personnel (education and aUied professions) mi^t include, for example, the 
following: local agency personnel (adn.Jaistrators, supervisors, and cem- 
sultants), state agency personnel (adminisirators, supervisors, and consultants), 
personnel in institutions of hi^er education, lederal government agency 
personnel, national professional organization personnel, national volimtary 
organization personnel, and other teachers or colleag’ies. 

Agencies and Organizations 

Althou^ the individual is primarily responsible for his professional growth, various 
agencies and organizations have the responsibility of facilitating such growth through 
programs of continuing education. The specific responsibility(ies) or role(s) of these 
units vary according to the nature of their function and the particular groups involved 
(for example, classroom teachers, local or state supervisors, and college professors). 

At times a single unit may be responsible and at other times, several or all units. In 
some instances, responsibility may more appropriately be met by crossing traditional 
agency or group lines. Regional agency activities illustrate this. 

Appropriate responsibilities are suggested below for (a) universities and colleges, 

(b) professional organizations, (c) regional agencies, (d) state agencies, (e) local 
agencies, and (f) federal agencies with the assumption that these are not necessarily 
discrete assignments. 

Colleges and universities. Institutions of hi^er education offering c(xitinuing 
education have the responsibility for providing a program that will be articulated with the 
needs of exceptional cUldren, the special educator, and the community. Such a planned 
program should be different from the general basic professional preparation, with more 
flexibility for the utilization of research, seminars, independent study, institutes, etc. 
Emphasis should be placed on iq>datlng and expanding knowledge and meeting individual 
needs of professional persons. 

It is essential that the staff involved be knowledgeable about research, new elements 
of educatiixial theory, and methodology, as well as current practices in providing direct 
services to exceptional children. Institutions of hi^er education should be encouraged 
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to recrulr and retain qualified regular faculty who have a major professional commitment 
to this area and to utlUze specialized part-time faculty members to meet particular non- 
continuing needs. Sufflcient rewards, via rank and pay, should be used to reinforce 
faculty productivity in continuii^ education. 



Universities and colleges also have a responsibility for aiding their faculties in a 
program of proiessional growth. A minimal program would involve departmental and 
interdepartmental colloquia and seminars. At appropriate times, it may be desirable 
to have institutions of hi^er education in a state or a reg.en plan professional growtii 
experiences for their faculties — for example, cooperative' institutes. 



Professional org anizations. Professional organizations have a responsibility for 
supportSg^d developing continuing education for their membership. Organization 
journals, special publications, conferences, conventions, and special workshc^s provide 
some of the means for the dissemination of research findings, new ideas, and further 
development of theoretical foundation*? among special education personnel. Opportimities 
available to the various units of a professional organization (in CEC, for example, the 
chapters, federations, branches, and divisions) for the provision of continuing education 
should not be overlooked. Professional organizations such as CEC should also assess 
their readiness to ackjiowledge or recognize achievement of excellence. 



It is inqreratlve that organizations maintain interdisciplinary communication to 
coordinate their efforts. Individual organizations will have to assume responsibiUty for 
establishing and maintaining this communication. 



Regional agencies. Organizations such as the Southern Regional Education Board, 
thp New England Board of Higher Education, and the Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education should play a prominent role in helping states and communities identify 
and implement a program of continuing e Jucatlon for special education personnel in their 
regions. Groups such as these would be of particular assistance in geographical areas 
which are sparsely populated or have limited special education programs. 



State agencies. State agencies have the responsibility for encouraging and cooper- 
ating with school districts in the development of programs of continuing education. 
Special education leaders at this level are in a key position to analyze and a<kance pro- 
grams lu state. In addition, they can provide programs in areas where local leader- 
ship is minimal. They are also in a logical position to articulate programs among the 
national, regional, and local scenes. To fulfill this responsibility creatively, state 
education ^encies must have adequate budget and personnel. 



Local agencies. Local leaders are in a position to know the continuing education 
needs Tnthe communify and should assume a responsibility for appropriate prograi^. 
Conditions in the school system and In the communify should encour^ professional 
growth. The empl<ylag agency’s responsibility is to establish a structure and to provide 
a Climate to encourage the professional self-evaluation and growth of the staff. This 
may include the provision of resources such as personnel (for example, resource jrersons), 
materials (for example, professional library), and facilities (for example, physical 
plant). Further, school systems should provide incentive for individuals to continue 
professional grmvth through such means as: promotions, pay raises, released time 
with pay (short term OTsabbatlcal leave), fellowships, scholarships, traineeships, etc. 



In developing and implementing a sound program of continuli^ education, schools 
should have available to them the resources of federal, regional, and state agencies; 
universities; and professional groiqjo. 



Federal agencies. Through the various units of the U. S. Office of Education, such 
services as the following can be provided: surveys of current special education practices 
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throu^out the couctry; collectioa of such data as prevalence information, numbers of 
special classes, and teacher shortage; consultant services to state education agencies 
and in some instances local education agencien, and to teacher preparation programs In 
colleges and universities; and service as a dissemination center for research studies. 
In addition, the federal government provides financial assistance to stimulate programs 
of ccmtinuing education. 




Stan^rds for Evaluation 



It is recognized that aiQr set of standards must be adapted to the needs of the 
clientele to be served, to local conditions, to the roles and competencies of the agencies 
or individuals assuming responsibility, and to other factors which set boundaries on 
the nature and quality of the effort. The standards suggested here were selc^jted as 
being applicable over a variety of types and levels of both formal and informal opportunity 
for continuing professional education. 



1 . 



Purposes shcnld be clarified and clearly stated prior to initiation of the program 
or activity 



2 . 



Planning and implementation should be executed by persons who have the 
competencies needed to achieve the stated purpoees. 



3. 



The activity or program projected should be appropriate to the participant's 
level of professional training and should help the participant to assess his own 
needs and strengths. 



4. 



The manner of inq>lementation selected (individual guidance, short course, 
seminar,, course work for credit, etc. ) should be ^>pr(^riately related to 
the acconqpUshment of the purposes. 



5. 



The length and distribution of time devoted to the program or activity should 
be appropriate to its character and pioposes. 



6 . 



There should be reasonable probability that the improvement of professional 
performance likety to be gained from a program or activity will be commen- 
surate with the time, mon^, and effort which will be required for its imple- 
mentation. 



7. 



Adequate resources of equipment, materials, and personnel must be available 
to achieve results. 



8 . 



A system for evaluation of success should be incorp^jrated in the design of the 
activity or program. 



Recommendatioas 



The present efforts represent a beginning approach to the problem of continuing 
education. Increased attention, further development of principles, and the application 
of these principles to the entire professional standards movement should be encouraged. 
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2Kteb?beixno the code op ethics op the education 

PROPES8ION POR PROPEBSIONAL PERSONNEL 
WORKING WITH EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN AND YOUTH 



\ 



The Code of Ethics of the Education Profession (National Education Association, 
1963a) was officially adopted by the delegate assembly at the 1964 Annual foteraattonal 
G^nventioa of CEC. The code is revised periodically. Havii^ officially adopted 
c(ide, CEC wUl be invited by the National Education Association (NEA) to be represented 
at the next meeting convened for this purpose. 



The intent of this statement is to focus attention on those areas of the code which 
relate most directly to the professional educator who works with ^ce^ond chil^n 
and vouth. 1 Educator includes aU professional personnel in the education of exce^onal 
cMlien — those engaged in the instruction of children, administration, supervision, 
teacher education, and research. 



As in the document. Interpretations of the C ode of Ethics of the Education Prcfessi ^ 
(NEA. 1963b), ". . .No attempt is made to interpret the Treamble or statements of com- 
mitments, since these represent the hipest ideals of the profession and must apprc^ri- 
ately speak for themselves. However, the sections represent the standar^ of accepted 
behavior on the part of aU members of the profession and, as such, should be under- 
stood at least in general principle. ... The connotations of each section in the Code are 
broad. " Comments relevant to the educator of exceptional children are provided owy 
when it is felt the section pertains to situations which particularly require emphasis or 
where special educators may encounter unique problems. 





A code of ethics Is only as effective as its enforcement procedures. 
Failure to comply with any code of ethics should carry a penalty. Enforcement of the 
code becomes the responsibCity of members of a professional organlzatton. K *s recom- 
mended that CEC assume this responsibility. The following statement from the NB^ By- 
laws with regard to adherence to the Code of Ethics as a condition of NEA membership 
(NEA Handbook, 1965, pp. 31-32) is recognized as an appropriate guideline for CEC. 



^Hereafter, exceptional chlldr^ will be used to refer to both exceptional 
children and youth. 
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ARTICLE I 



Section 11. Adherence to the Code of Ethics adopted by the 
Association shall be a condition of membership. The Com- 
mittee on Professional Ethics shall after due notice and 
bearii^ have power to censure, suspend, or expel aiqr mem- 
ber for violation of the Code subject to review by the 
Executive Committee. A member may within sixty days 
after a decision by the Ethics Committee file an appeal 
of the decision with the Executive Secretary. 



Section 12. The Executive Committee shall have power 
in cases other than ethics to censm*e, suspend, or expel 
any member for cause, after due notice and hearing. 

The Executive Committee shall have the power to review 
a hearing conducted by the Committee on Professional 
llthics and to affirm, reject, or modify the decision 
re£»dered therein. However, any member who stands 
ccavicted by a court learned in the law of a crime in- 
volving moral turpitude shall be automatically suspended 
from membership in the Association. The Executive 
Committee shall have tiie power to reinstate any sus- 
pended or expelled member. 



Oreanization. The following statement includes: (a) the statements of commlt- 
. — T-TTrr: — j sections (in italics) which constitute the 



itations 



ments (preceded by a vertical line) auu 1 

Code of Ethics of the Education Profession (NEA, 1963a); (b) the interpi 
<rf the sections (NEA", 1963b) which immediately follow each section; and (c) a supple- 
meatai7 statement, entered parenthetically, when it is felt appropriate in relation to 
educatc^s of exceptional children. 



Preamble 



We, professional educators of the United States of America, affirm 
our belief in the worth and dignity of man. We recognize the 
supreme importance of the pursuit of truth, the encouragement of 
scholarship, and the promotion of democratic citizenship. We regard 
as essential to these goals the protection of freedom to learn and 
to teach and the guarantee of equal educational opportunity for all. 
We affirm and accept our responsibility to practice our profession 
according to the highest ethical standards. 



We acknowledge the magnitude of the profession we have chosen 
and engage ourselves, individually and collectively, to judge our 
colleagues and to be judged by them in accordance with the appli- 
cable provisions of this Code. 
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PIINCVIE 



I — Cimmitmmt to the Student 



We measure success by the progress of each student toward 
achievement of his maximum potential. We therefore work tc 
stimulate the spirit of inquiry, the acquisition of knowledge and 
understanding, and the thoughtful formulation of worthy goals. 
V/e recognize the importance of cooperative relationships with other 
community institutions, especially the home. 



In fulfilling our obligations to the student, we — 



1. Deal justly and considerately with each student. 

Ethics relates to acceptable behavior on the part of members of 
the profession. This is distinct from competence, which consists of 
the knowledge, skills, and attitudes which are applied to the work 
of the practitioner. The distinguishing factor is, essentially, overt 
behavior. Although the ability to deal justly and considerately with 
each student has much to do with competency, certain responses 
to classroom situations may have ethical overtones. For example, 
it would not be ethical to punish an entire class for the misdemeanor 
of one unidentified student. The intent of Principle I, Section 1, is 
to set forth the obligation of each educator to deal with each student 
on his merits as an individual. 



2, Encourage che student to study varying points of 
view and respect his right to form his own judg- 
ment. 



Education by its very nature implies change, which cannot be 
made without some degree of tension and conflict. To avoid tension 
and conflict simply as a means of placating minority groups within 
a community is not sufficient grounds for denying students the 
opportunity to study many points of view and to develop independent 
judgment 



(An objective of the educational process is to help the exceptional child become 
capable of making decisions for himself. This commitment poses a special 
challenge to the teacher of children whose handicaps create an unavoidable de- 
pendency status or limited capacity for judgment.) 



3. 



Withhold confidential information about a student 
or his home unless we deem thut its relmse serves 
professional purposesy benefits the studenty or is 
required by law. 

This section has important overtones related to discussions that 
may be carried on in teachers' lounges or lunchrooms. Educators 
often talk “shop” with colleagues, which occasionally will include 
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discussions about students. The teacher has a professional obliga- 
tion to ensure that such discussions do not reveal confidential 
information gained as a result of the teacher-student relationship. 
On the other hand, it is well recognized that there are times when 
it is important, for clinical purposes, for one educator to consult 
another in order to understand better the background of particular 
students for whom he is responsible. Such consultations should be 
conducted in an appropriate place and under proper circumstances 
so that the purpose is unquestionable. 

(The educator of exceptional children is frequently provided with legal, medi- 
cal, psychological, social, and/or educational information supplemented with 
perscmal information about the childand hie family, hiformationof this nature 
is considered confidential and not to be shared with others unless, as stated 
above, . .its release serves professional purposes, benefits the student, or 
is required by law." Such information should be revealed only to appropriate 
persons and in a judicious manner.) 

4 . Make discreet use of available information about 
the student. 

Education as a process involves many people and the collection 
of much information in various forms about a student. Each mem- 
ber of the professional staff laas a responsibility to the student to 
use all pertinent information that is available. The NEA C!omimttee 
recognizes that such information has varying degrees of usefulness. 
However, to make no effort to utilize such information and to fail to 
evaluate it properly constitutes dereliction of responsibility to the 



6 . Condvet conferences with or concerning students 
in an appropriate place and manner. 

Certain parent-teacher meetings during the year are designed to 
clarify the general educational program conducted by the school. 
Occasionally a parent will attempt to divert the discussion to the 
specific problems of one youngster. This constitutes neither the 
proper time nor the place for this type of consultation. In such 
instances it is best that the educator simply suggest that the con- 
cerned parent should set up an appointment where the problems of 
the individual student can be explored in greater depth. 

6 . Refrain from commenting unprofessioruilly about 
a student or his home. 

The teacher has an obligation to respect each student as an 
individual Constant derision or undermining of confidence has 
long been repudiated as a teaching technique. On the other hand, 
occasional cajoling or mild sarcasm is by no means prohibited. The 
criterion to bear in mind is that learning can sometimes be a difficult 
process, but this does not justify remarks which extend far beyond 
the immediate learning task to the extent of destroying student 
confidence and morale. 



student 
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7 . Avoid exploiting our jrrofeasional reUitionship with 
any student. 

The key word in this section is exploiting as used in a negative 
sense. An educator who claims sole credit for the achievement of 
his students in order to advance his own interests professionally is 
engaging in an undesirable form of exploitation. An extreme ex* 
ample would be the college pi.’ofessor who publishes a manuscript 
based on research performed by his students without giving public 
recognition to the substantial contributions of the students. Cer- 
tainly an educator should not approach either students over whom 
he has jurisdiction or their parents for the purpose of making any 
kind of sale from which the educator would profit. Although 
there is proper intent on the part of the educator, the damage is 
done if a patron even suspects that the educator is exploiting his 
position. 

(The educator of exceptional children should be extremely sensitive to his 
complex relationship with the child to the end that this relationship always 
serves the best Interests of the child.) 

8 . Tutor only in accordance with officmlly approved 
policies. 

Educators are hired by public or private institutions, and their 
salaries are paid with the implicit understanding that they will 
provide their students with specific learning skills. When a parent 
resorts to the use of paid tutors in addition to the regular educa- 
tional program, there is always the possibility of the implication 
arising that the regular teacher is failing to do his proper work. 
Another unfavorable connotation is the question of whether students 
who employ tutors might be receiving favorable treatment from 
teachers because of the monetary relationship between the home 
and the teacher. On the other hand, parents sometimes expect and 
want their children to receive additional help from trained pro- 
fessional personnel. Probably this latter expectation occurs most 
frequently in the field of private instruction in instrumental music. 
Tutoring may have beneficial or detrimental side effects. To control 
the situation and to protect the profession’s reputation, tutoring 
may be condoned when it is conducted under careful supervision. 
The board of education, because of its contractual relationship with 
educators, may, if it chooses to do so, suggest standards regarding 
tutoring, ^uch policies may extend from prohibiting tutoring 
altogether io permitting the practice under carefully controlled 
circumstances. Where the board has failed to act, the administration 
or the local professional association may adopt standards designed 
to protect the best interests of the public and the profession. 
Certainly the local association has an obligation to provide guidelines 
where the board or administration has for any reason failed to 
adopt a firm position regarding the practice of tutoring. Good 
practice under most circumstances dictates that teachers will not 
tutor for pay pupils in their own classes. 




(The educator sometimes possesses specific competencies and skills which 
may Involve him in a service relationship with his students outside the school 
environs in a way which is closely related to his professional school responsi“ 
bilities but which is beyond the actual responsibilities of his position in the 
school. There is a critical question as to whether this educator shouldfeel 
either obligated or free to offer such service for personal gain. If the service 
is one that is beyond the school responsibilities of the educator and is offered 
essentiallythroughanagency, which intum employs the educator, there should 
be no question of ethical behavior. Wherean educator engages in private prac- 
tice, extreme caution mustprevall in accepting a client if there is any question 
that the service was solicited because of a relationship with the public school 
system. 

Frequently, achievement and success in school are the only criteria employed 
to assess the progress of the exceptional child. A disabling condition that di- 
rectly or indirectly affects an exceptional child's rate or extent of school 
achievement may be misunderstood by his parents. In such cases parent edu- 
cation and guidance are of greater importance than student tutoring. 

The member in private practice must not advertise. It is permissable only to 
enq)loya business card or similar announcement, andto list one's name, high- 
est academic degree, services, and location in the classified section of the 
telephone directory. The name of the Council should not be used in such an- 
nouncements. 

Personal gain for the educator should not enter into the determination of re- 
ferral procediures.) 

9 . Inform appropriate iridivid/imls and agencies of 
the students educational needs and assist in 
providing an understanding of his educatioml 
experiences. 

Education is an extremely important part— but only a part — of 
a student’s total environment. To be effective it must be coordinated 
with other aspects of the student's life. Thus educators have the 
obligation to attempt to provide others including, when the occMion 
arises, such agencies as the juvenile courts and social welfare 
personnel with an understanding of successes, failures, and needs 
of individual students. To refuse to cooperate or to make no effort 
to work with others who are intimately concerned with the progress 
of a student would be considered a breach of professional ethics. 
Obviously, this also covers the responsibility of the professional 
staff to cooperate with one another in seeking to resolve the problems 
of students. 

(The knowledges, competencies, and skills of many disciplines must be coor- 
dinated and utilized in the development of an effective and total program for 
exceptional children. The withholding of pertinent personal and professional 
information within the educational structure is considered a breach of profes- 
sional ethics detrimental to the progress and development of the chUd. Edu- 
cators must encourage medical, psychological, rehabilitation, welfare, and 
other related personnel to exchange Information and services when such ex- 
change will enhance the welfare and education of the exceptional child. There 
is a moral obligation for educators to take the initiative in making available to 
appropriate professional Individuals and agencies information which has not 
been requested but is important to the welfare of the child.) 
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10 . 



Seek constantly to improve learning facilities and 
opportunities. 

All educators have the responsibility for improving facilities. The 
teacher or administrator who is satisfied with the status quo and 
finds it easier to please the board and others by not striving for 
improved facilities places himself in a questionable position. An 
educator who is leaving a system may find it burdensome to devote 
time and energy to ordering the educational materials which will be 
necessary for the teacher coming to replace hinL This lack of con- 
cern promises not only to work a hardship on the new teacher, but 
also to interfere with the orderly educational progress of the stu- 
dents the following year. 



(The learning needs and abilities of exertional children, as of all children, 
are constantly changing. There can be no satisfactory sin$^e program or ap- 
proach for a given exceptionality. The educator should be able to recognize 
the need for change and be ready to Introduce and inrl^ment such change in 
the interest of improving or strengthening a program. 



Implicit in the concept change is the recognition of the need for research. 
Research data are not exclusively the private possession of the researcher 
but should be shared when requested.) 



niNCim 



n — Ctmndiment to the Ctmmunity 



We believe that jfetriotism in its highest form requires dedication 
to the principles of our democratic heritage. We share wiih all 
other citizens the responsibility for the development of sound public 
policy. As educators, we are particularly accountable for ^rtici- 
pating in the development of educational programs and policies and 
for interpreting them to the public. 

In fulfilling our obligations to the community, we — 



1 . Share the responsibility for improving the edu- 
cational opportunities for all. 

Although the superintendent as the chief executive officer oi the 
school board is most closely connected with the public relations 
program of the schools, every member of the staff has an obligation 
that extends far beyond the immediate students within his or her 
classroom. Improved instruction will be enhanced by improved public 
understanding of the educational program. The educator who 
refuses to recognize any obligation for promoting public under- 
standing of the educational program is undermining the total pro- 
gram of the profession. 
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(The educator of exceptional children should promote communi^ awareness 
concerning the benefits and limitations of existing special education services* 
In so doing, the educator should be specific regarding the concepts on which 
the particular educational practices are based and report objectively and ac- 
curately only dmt infonnatiop \^ch can be factually sig)ported. Further, he 
should help guide the community to any needed action, including appropriate 
sharing of information and services with local public and private agencies 
whenever this will serve the interests and welfare of the exceptional child.) 



2 . Recognize that each educational institution may 
have a person authorized to interpret its official 
policies. 

The governing board of an educational institution that employs 
full-time professional personnel normally designates its executive 
officer as the official spokesman of the institution. Other professional 
personnel have an obligation to ensure that public statements by 
them as individuals are not construed by the public to represent 
official policy statements of the institution. 



3 . Acknowledge the right and responsibility of the 
public to participate in the formulati&n of educor 
tional policy. 

One cf the major contributors to friction between the public and 
the profession is a failure to delineate their respective roles. Since 
it is the public that bears the cost of education, the profession must 
recognize that the public has a basic right and responsibility to 
formulate, through recognized legislative processes, the goals of 
the program. The duty of the profession is then to transform these 
goals into specific action programs. To deny or repudiate the role 
of the public may work serious injury on the interests of the entire 
profession. The profession does have the obligation to offer critical 
guidance in the formulation of public policy regarding education. 



4 . Evalmte through aj^opriate professional pro- 
cedures conditions within a district or institution 
of leamingy make known serious defidenceSy and 
take any action deemed necessary and proper. 

This section is the basis for the recent development of professional 
sanctions. Where educational policy and practice is allowed to 
deteriorate to a substandard level, the profession has an obligation 
to the public to make known these conditions. Only as the public 
is kept intelligently informed can the public be expected to take 
remedial action when necessary. No single individual should under- 
take this responsibility alone. Rather, proper professional channels 
should be utilized, and only after all else has failed should the case 
be taken to the public. 



5. 



Use educational facilities for intended purposes 
consistent with applicable ^Ucpy law, and regular 
tion. 
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Education implies a great deal of responsibility and trust placed 
in each member of the profession by the employing board. On 
occasion this will entail providing large amounts of capital equip- 
ment for the benefit of the instructor in his relationship with the 
student. To use such equipment for personal purposes is a breach 
of confidence which, when brought to public attention, is bound to 
place the entire profession in a questionable light. 




6 . Assume full 'political and citizenship responsibili- 
tieSf but refrain from exploiting the institutional 
privileges of our professional positions to promote 
political candidates or partisan activities. 



Fear of misuse of political power and authority by federal govern- 
ment employees prompted the passage of the Hatch Act. This 
restricts federal government employees on Civil Service status from 
participating in the campaigns or activities of national political 
parties in any leadership capacity. Although teachers working for 
the federal government are specifically excluded from the provisions 
of the Hatch Act, misuse of public facilities, time, materials, or 
public funds provided to educators in order to carry out their 
responsibilities to students promises to invite similar repercussions. 
On the other hand, events in the political arena are of critical 
importance to every member of the education profession. There- 
fore, it is incumbent upon members of the profession to make every 
effo]^ to play an active and, if possible, a leadership role in the 
political life of the community, but to avoid exploiting either their 
position or their institutional privileges. 



(E is important to play an active and, if possible, a leadership role in the 
political life of the community. However, an individual must avoid e^qiloiting 
hi'^ relationships with the exceptional children with whom he works, or using 
his profession^ background or the professional organization with which he is 
affiliated to promote his own private political interests and personal aggran- 
dizement. If an individual engages in any political aotivi^, it must be clearly 
and publicly enmhasized that he represents himself, not his professional or- 
ganization, and if he publicly er"»age8 in a citizenship activity with or without 
invitation by public officials, he should still represent only himseli' and not 
his professional organization, except when he may be duly appointed to serve 
as its spokesman.) 




7 . Protect the educational program against undesir- 
able infringement. 



A number of community activities are generally regarded as 
wholesome and beneficial, e.g., the community library program, 
the community recreation program, and such organizations as the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts. On the other hand, there are many 
organizations which bring heavy pressure to bear upon the schools 
to insert their point of view and bias upon the educational program. 
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Educawi*s. particularly superintendents, have an obligation to 
resist all such pressures unless there is a clear indication that the 
end product is clearly in the best interests of the educational pro* 
graffi. Specific decisions as to whether an activity is an infringement 
will often be a matter of judgment rather than ethics. However, 
frequent and repeated use of the school program to promote the 
concept or interest of one specific organization or group within a 
community would raise a question of the propriety and integrity 
of the education program and, in turn, tlic ethics of the educator 
involved. 

(Lack of attention to a problem of undesirable infringement iff in essence an 
endorsement of the infringement. It is the responsibility of the educator to be 
specific in communicating information regarding the programs offered for ex- 
ceptional children and to clarify the concepts on which sound educational prac- 
tices are based. 

The competency of the educator must be recognized by the community, and 
the responsibility for the educational program of the exceptional child must be 
assumed by qualified professional educators. 

The educator should not become involved in distorted public relations for the 
piirpose of obtaining funds and recognition, even thou^ such action may ap- 
pear to be directly relafed to the welfare of the child.) 



FBiNSIW 



111 — Cmmitmmt to the Profession 



We believe that the quality of the services of the education pro- 
fession directly influences the future of the nation and its citizens. 
We therefore exert every effort to raise educational standards, to 
improve our service, to promote a climate in which the exercise 
of professional judgment is encouraged, and to achieve conditions 
which attract persons worthy of the trust to careers in education. 
Aware of the value of united effort, we contribute actively to the 
support, planning, and programs of our professional organizations. 

In fulfilling our obligations to the profession, we — 

1 . Recognize that a profession mmt accept responsi- 
bility for the conduct of its members and under- 
starM that our own conduct may be regard^ as 
representative. 

Each educator has a responsibility to conduct himself in a man- 
ner that will gain resp'^ct for the profession. The sections of the 
Code are desip^Cv. to ckrify the accepted standards of behavior on 
the part of each practitioner. The Code does not attempt to define 
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either standards of competence or standards of personal morality. 
In the latter respect, the profession recognizes that acceptable 
standards of personal morality vary widely by individuals ^d 
communities. However, there is a point when the personal morality 
of one educator may deteriorate to such an extent as to bring tte 
entire profession into disrepute. It is expected that local association 
committees responsible for providing guidance about tte Ode will 
assume the initiative in developing statements that will serve as a 
guide to community mores and expectations of its educators. 



2 . Participate and cmduct ourselves in a respoimble 
manner in the development and implementation of 
policies affecting education. 



Members of the profession have increasingly asked for and in 
many instances received an ever recognized voice in discussions 
leading to the determination of policies that affect the work of 
educators. At the same time, they are obligated to respect the intent 
of such policies so as not to impede further efforts to secure freedom 
in the exercise of professional judgment. Misuse of sick-leave time 
is an example of an action which would serve to undermine public 
trust in the integrity of the profession. In addition, members of 
the profession recognize that they have a responsibility to ensure 
that demands placed upon the governing boards of educational 
institutions and the supporting communities are reasonable in 
character. 



3 . 




Cooperate in the selective recruitment of prospec- 
tive teachers and in the orientation of student 
teachers, interns, and those colleagues new to their 
positions. 

The basic quality of the profession is determined by those who 
enter it. The profession must recruit its share of the gifted and 
talented students if it is to improve its quality and its image. Class- 
room teachers can represent a positive force in this pr^ess of 
ungrading by encouraging able students to consider education as a 
career. All educators can do much to ensure that good teachers make 
a career of education by assisting positively in the processes of 
recruitment and selection. Finally, it should be noted that personnel 
administrators have a positive obligation to check references of 
prospective educators in order to guard against allowing the clearly 
unqualified to enter the ranks of the profession. 



(Experience suggests that certain children work more effectively with some 
educators than they do with others, hi the process of selective recruitment, 
assignment, siflpervision, and evaluation of educators of exceptional children , 
it is essential that attention be paid to compatible characteristics in person- 
ality, the motivations of the teacher with respect to his professional selection, 
and his attitude toward exceptional children.) 
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4 . 



Accord just and equitable treatment to all mem- 
bers^ of the profession in the exercise of th^r pro- 
fessional rights and responsibilities and support 
them when unjustly accused or mistreated. 

In most educational programs, it is almost inevitable that some 
educator at some time is attacked by either patrons or the com- 
munity. Despite heavy pressures, the educator’s colleagues have an 
obligation to support him until such time as he is either vindicated 
or proven guilty of unprofessional conduct. By the same standards, 
no member of the profession has a right to deny any other member 
his professional rights or responsibilities for arbitrary or capricious 
reasons such as discrimination. 



5 . Refrain from assigning professional duties to nm- 
professmwLl personnel when such assignmmt is 
not in the best interest of the student. 

The educator who requests a custodian to supervise a class in 
effect places the custodian in a position of acting as a professional. 
This places both the custodian and the students in an unfair posi- 
tion. Such an occurrence is indicative to both the community and 
the students involved that the services of a professionally trained 
educator are not needed. This only serves to undermine the pro- 
fession, which insists that students should be served by profession- 
ally trained educators. This, however, is quite different from duly 
authorized programs such as those involving the use of lay persons 
to relieve professional personnel of clerical duties. If a question 
arises concerning the propriety of assigning professional tasks to 
uncertified persons, consultation with the professional association is 
in order before the assignment is made. 



(The educator of exceptional children should recognize the areas of activity 
and responsibilityvdiich are compatible with his professional training, quali- 
fications, and competence. He should accept only appropriate assignments 
and be alert to situations where his interests may encourage his involvement 
in services and assumption of responsibilities beyond those for which he is 
qi>alified. 



There are many coercive pressures and legal mandates to provide special 
education services. Regardless of these pressures and mandates, staffing of 
a program with nonprofessional and Incompetent personnel is deemed inad- 
visable. The role of the administrator in recruiting qualified staff prior to 
initiating new programs becomes crucial. 



It should be recognized that the impact and effectiveness of professionally 
prepared personnel may be extended by the provision of semiprofessional 
assistants. When such assistance is supplied, the obligation to assure that 
the assistant is not assigned responsibilities beyond his competence remains 
with the fully qualified person.) 
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6 . 



ProvidCf upon request, a statement of specific rea- 
son for administrative recommendations that lead 
to the denial of increments, significant changes in 
employment, or termination of employment. 

This is designed to provide persons within the profession who 
presumably are not rendering satisfactory service with the oppor- 
tunity to know specifically what the difficulties are. A membef of 
the profession deserves every opportunity to know why his work 
is so unsatisfactory as to have caused an adverse administrative 
recommendation. Ideally, counseling should precede the formal action 
so that the educator either has the opportunity to correct the 
difficulty or, at least, is aware of the reasons for the action. 



7 . 



Refrain from exerting undue influence boLsed on 
the authority of our positions in the determination 
of professional decisions by colleagues. 

Accepted school philosophy places a great emphasis upon the 
development and use of democratic procedures. This means that an 
educator should use the authority which has been granted to him 
to make decisions. When a professional decision is clearly within 
the assigned responsibility of one educator, it is improper for 
someone else to use the authority of his position to exert undue 
influence on the outcome. 



8 . 



Keep the trust under which confidential informa- 
tion is exchanged. 

This section is concerned not only with the fact that information 
of a confidential nature should be given only to others in the pro- 
fession who have a direct concern with the problem, but also that 
those who receive information have an equal obligation to respect 
the confidential conditions under which the original information was 



given. 



9 . 



Make appropriate use of time granted for pro- 
fessional purposes. 

Attendance at a specific meeting may not be the only way in 
which this condition may be fulfilled. Mfembers of the profession 
should bear in mind that self-improvement and quality of service 
are two distinguishing features of a profession. Where the lay 
public is sufficiently enlightened to recognize need for improvement 
and to grant time for such professional purposes, members of the 
profession are obligated to respect the prr/ilege. Flagrant abuse 
by a few individuals not only undermines the respect for the entire 
profession, but also raises oe possibility that such privileges may 
be rescinded. 
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10 . Interpret and use the writings of others and the 
findings of educational research with inteUectuxil 
honesty. 

As educational research comes to play an increasingly important 
role in the profession, it is essential for educators to maintain their 
intellectual integrity. The two foremost areas of concern are 
plagiarism and violation of copyright. The American Educational 
Research Association found it necessary to drop a member who 
totally misused research data as a basis for drawing unrelated con- 
clusions. 

11 . Maintain our integrity when dissenting by housing 
our public criticism of education on valid assump- 
tions as established by careful evaluation of facts 
or hypotheses. 

The education profession stands in constant need of criticism if 
progress is to be made. Such criticism, directed at programs and 
ideas, differs vastly from destructive criticism of individual col- 
leagues based on gossip and rumor. The latter is negative and 
undesirable, while the former is entirely welcome. Those among us 
who are involved with institutions of higher education regard it as 
a professional right to criticize the status quo in education. Not all 
such attacks may be totally correct, but it is important to distinguish 
between constructive criticism of this nature and niggling criticism 
aimed at a professional colleague or institution. 

12 . Represent honestly our professional qualifications 
and identify ourselves only with reputable educa- 
tional institutions. 

Educators above all have an obligation to maintain and promote 
academic integrity. In some instances salary increments have been 
sought for advanced degrees obtained from “degree mills.” Each 
member of the profession has an obligation to see to it that he does 
not further the interest of degree mills by patronizing or recognizing 
them. 

13 . Respond accurately to requests for evaluations 
of colleagues seeking professional positions. 

A great deal of weight is attached to references provided by 
former employers. Some instances have come to light when a 
school district has sought to retain the services of an individual by 
providing other prospective employers with poor references. This 
is no better than the practice of giving good references in order 
to persuade a weak teacher to leave a particular district. In both 
instances, such conduct is detrimental to the best interests of all 
in the profession. 








14 . 



Provide applicants seeking information about a 
position with an honest description of the assign- 
mentf the conditions of work, and related matters. 

A candidate for a position should be made aware of both the 
strengths and weakiiesses of the educational program of the district 
and about the specific position to which he will be assigned. In 
large districts where many teachers are hired each year even before 
specific vacancies are known, the information must of necessity be 
more general in nature. 



PRiNCmE 



IV — Cmnmitvient to Professional 
Employmemt Practices 



We regard the employment agreement as a solemn pledge to be 
executed both in spirit and in fact in a manner consistent with the 
highest ideals of professional service. Sound professional personnel 
relationships with governing boards are built upon personal integ- 
rity, dignity, and mutual respect. 

In fulfilling our obligations to professional employment practices, 
we — 



1 . Apply for or offer a position on the basis of pro- 
fessional and legal qualifications. 

This does not specify that professional and legal qualifications 
should be the only basis of employment, but rather that such quali- 
fications should 1^ foremost. When all other conditions are equal, 
personality traits, for example, may be the determining factor. A 
person who has no qualifications for a particular specialized position 
should not make an application for it. An administrator should not 
recommend the advancement of a candidate for a position for 
which he is clearly not qualified by experience or training. 



(Anyposltion that involves either educational or therapeutic services to excep- 
tional children should not be offered, assigned, or accepted tuiless based on 
professional and legal qualifications.) 



2 . 



Apply for a specific position only when it is known 
to be vacant and refrain from such practices as 
underbidding or commenting adversely about other 
candidates. 



The key word here is specific. There is nothing wrong with 
writing to a district to inquire about vacancies in general, No 
administrator should attempt to secure a position on the grounds 
that he will accept less salary than other candidates. Neither should 
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a candidate even imply that another candidate may be less suitable 
or have any undesirable qualifications. 



(As in the case of administrators, no special educator should attenyit to se- 
cure a position on the grounds that he will accept less salary or other tangi- 
ble considerations than competing candidates who have comparable or equiva* 
lent professional education and experience in the area concerned. Neither 
should he inq)ly tliat a competitor for a position possesses less suitable qual- 
ifications.) 



3 . 



Fill no vacancy except where the termSj conditions^ 
policies, and practices permit the exercise of our 
professional judgment and skill and where a 
climate conducive to professional service exists. 



All members of the profession have a moral obligation to be con- 
cerned about professional working conditions. Educators should 
exercise caution in accepting a position in a school or educational 
institution where the possibility of the application of professional 
sanctions has been publicly expressed by a recognized agency of the 
profession, and they should certainly respect sanctions that have 
already been imposed. 



4 . Adhere to the conditions of a contract or to the 
terms of an appointment until either has been 
terminated legally or by mutual consent. 



Every member of the profession has an obligation to promote 
the best interests and welfare of others in the profession. Where 
possible, an administrator will not obstruct the possibility of pro- 
fessional advancement simply because a contract has been signed; 
however, he does have an obligation to protect the best interests of 
students in his care. Administrators should not be expected to grant 
releases from contracts when such action will jeopardize the instruc- 
tional program. Under normal circumstances a month to 45 days 
should be sufficient notice to secure a replacement. Because of vary- 
ing conditions, including existing laws and state customs, each such 
case should be determined on the specific facts involved. 



(la the recruitment of persoimel, the recruiting administrator should give ad- 
vance notice of intent to the proper officials of the institution or agencypres- 
ently holding the prospective candidate's contract. 



Where an employer willfully and knowingly recruits a prospective employee 
withoitt due consideration for prior contractual commitments, the employer's 
act is considered inappropriate and subject to whatever sanctions can be ap- 
plied. 



The practice of making frequent change of positious for personal gain rather 
than professional commitment is considered detrimental to the profession.) 
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5 . 



Give prompt mtice of any change in availability 
of service^ in status of applications^ or in change 
in position. 



When an educator accepts a position, he has an obligation to notify 
all other districts where he has applied that he is no longer available 
for immediate service. By the same token, the administrator has 
an obligation to notify applicants when their applications are no 
longer under consideration. There is a distinct difference in the 
interpretation of what constitutes prompt notice between a case 
involving emergency changes in staffing and one involving long- 
term planning and assignment. The specific facts in each case must 
determine the interpretation. 



6 . Conduct professional business through the rec- 
ognized eaticational and professional channels. 

School districts universally recognize the traditional administra- 
tive procedures for the conduct of profest^ional business. It is per- 
fectly proper for an educator to seek to reserve professional problems 
through channels provided by the local professional association. The 
vast majority, if not all, such problems can thus find resolution 
within the professional staff. If an educator has exhausted all 
available procedures, it is proper for him to present the problem 
directly to the governing board. Only after this step fails should 
an educator consider taking the problem to the public. Professional 
courtesy dictates that educators notify the superintendent in 
advance of going before the board of education; it is not necessary 
to secure the superintendent’s permission to do so. 



7 . Accept m gratuities or gifts of significance that 
might influence our judgment in the exercise of 
our professional duties. 

This section states a principle that may vary in its specific 
application based on the circumstances. No gift should be accepted 
which may even invite suspicion that the educator’s integrity is 
compromised. Certainly, educators should not solicit gifts. However, 
there is a recognized learning value when a primary child takes the 
traditional “apple for the teacher.’’ A complete ban on gifts simply 
is not practicable. Local associations are well advised to attempt 
to provide more specific guides. 



8 . Engage in no outside employment that will impair 
the epectiveness of our professional service and 
permit no commercial exploitation of mr pro- 
fessional position. 

The first clause does not prohibit all outside employment to 
members of the profession. It does, however, set forth the principle 
that such employment should not detract from the performance 
of our primary obligation. The second clause prohibits use of 
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prestige earned through association with the prof^ion bemg 
loaned to private interests for conunercial exploitation. On the 
other hand, it is perfectly all right for a teacher to work part 
time for private interests where his talents as a teacher may be of 
value. This section, for example, does not prohibit the sale of edu- 
cational materials by educators as long as parents of students in 
the attendance area are not solicited. 
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POSTSCRIPT 



Althou^ a document of this kind cannot be summarized, no portion being of 
lesser significance or valldi^, two statements must be made in concluding. 



It diould be noted, first, that these professional standards are the culmination of 
Intensive work beginning in 1960. Since the organization of CEC more than four decades 
ago, the preparation of educators of exceptional children has been a continuing concern, 
to be sure, hi 1960, however, the particular interest of various individuals and organiza- 
tions was canvassed, with the result that the question of professional standards was 
selected as the theme for the 1961 convention of CEC. After the convention, the Profes- 
sional Standards Committee, appointed by the Executive Committee of CEC, arranged 
for the development of p^ers In the various areas of exceptionality to serve as a basis 
for discussions at tiie 1962 convention. 




As a result of the major meetings on the subject of professional standards at the 
1962 convention, the Professional Standards Committee recommended a two-year project 
looking to a statement of professional standards which most, if not all, educators of 
exceptional children could accept as definitive. To this end, the objectives of the project 
were: analysis of previous efforts to draft professional standards; development of 
stan&rds that would be useful in accreditation of professional education programs, 
certification of personnel, and specifications for employment; recommendations for com- 
municating the standards to appropriate organizations; and determination of ways in which 
CEC and other groiq)s ml^t apply and further develop professional standards as necessary. 



After soliciting suggestions from persons active in teacher preparation, the 
Professional Standards Committee prepared a paper discussing issues deemed crucial to 
preparation of teachers for special education. S^kesmen for each area of special 
education prepared papers dealing with 11 particular aspects. In several Instances, these 
papers were the products of work groips that met for several days on one or more 
occasions; in every case, the papers were circulated to many persons and revised on the 
basis of their comments. 




These materials then provided a basis for discussion at the Conference on Pro- 
fessional Standards held In Washington, O.C. , in May, 1965. The 125 participants 
attended sessions to discuss the general Issues as well as one of the 11 working papers. 
Editorial and substantive changes reflecting the conference discussions were embodied 
in the Conference Proceedings. These, In turn, served as the basis for discussions at 
four regional conferences. In Newark, Atlanta, Chicago, end San Francisco, at which 
further changes were proposed. The final stage In development of the professional stand- 
ards was a meeting of the Professional Standards Committee, January 6-7, 1966, to 
consider the viewpoints expressed at the r^onal meetings and make all but the last minor. 
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faclH tflting editorial changes. 







As the professional stan&rds in this publication have roots extending maiqr years 
into the past and across a large number of Individuals representing many disciplines 
and specialties, so will the growth and development of these professional standards con- 
tinue into tiie future with the criticism as well as the concurrence of many educators of 
eroeptional children and other Interested persons. There can be no final document em- 
bodying the Immutable standards of any profession. Hence, this document should be 
looked upon as but the statement considered appropriate at this particular stage of the 
dev^Blopment of special education* 



The Council for Exertional Children accepts its responsibility for continuing to 
foster development of standards. They can and undoubtedly will be changed In the years 
ahead. Throughout the process described in this Postscript, for example, a need was 
often erressed for consideration of the common learning characteristics and problenas 
of exceptional children and of the particular needs of multihandicapped children. These 
questions, and many others, will be continuing concerns of the Council during the on-g^ 
process of which these professional standards are the most recent results — subject, like 
all professional endeavors, to critical evaluation, refinement, and Improvement on the 
basis of subsequent empirical study and professional judgement. 
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APPENSa 

PARUCIPATINQ ORGANIZATZONB 

The following organizations contributed to the I'rofessional Sta-i(ferds Project by 
their cooperation and support. At the request of CEC, they also arranged for official 
representation at die Washington Conference end/or one or more of the regional con- 
ferences. 

National 

Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, National Education Association 

American Association of histructors of the Blind 

American Association on Mental Deficiency 

American Foundation for the Blind 

American Psychological Association 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 

Ccuvention of American histructors of the Deaf 

Council on Education of the Deaf 

National Association for Mental Health 

National Association for Retarded Children 

National Association of State Directors of fecial Education 

National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification 

National Commission on Accrediting 

National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, National 
Education Association 

National Council for the Accreditation of Teacher Education 
National Foundation 

National Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness 
United Cerebral Palsy Association 

U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Office of Education, National 
Tnptifiita of Mftnty l Health, Vocational Rehabilitation Administration) 

Regional 

Middle States Assoclatio'i of Colleges and Secondary Schools^ 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 1 
Southern Regional Education Board 
Western Association of Schools and Colleges^ 

Western Interstate Conomlsslon for Hl^er Education 

iRepresented at .. regional conference only. 
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